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THE BLACK MEN OF THE REVOLUTION AND 
WAR OF Isi2, 





The return of the Festival of our National In- 
dependence has called our attention to a matter 
which has been very canefully kept out of sight 
by orators and toast-drinkers. We allude to the 
participation of colored men in the great struggle 
for Freedom. It is not in accordance with our 
taste or our principles to eulogize the shedders of 
blood, even in a cause of acknowledged justice ; 
but when we see a whole nation doing honor to 
the memories of one class of its defenders, to the 
total neglect of another class, who had the misfor- 
tune to be of darker complexion, we cannot fore- 
go the satisfaction of inviting notice to certain 
historical facts, which for the last half century 
have been quietly elbowed aside, as no more de- 
serving of a place in patriotic recollection, than 
the descegdants of the men to whom the facts in 
question relate have to a place ina Fourth of July 
procession. 

Of the services and sufferings of the colored 
soldiers of the Revolution, no attempt has, to our 
knowledge, been made to preserve a record. They 
have had no historian. With here and there an 
exception, they have all passed away, and only 
some faint tradition of their campaigns under 
Washington, and Greene, and Lafayette, and of 
their cruisings under Decatur and Barry, lingers 
among their descendants. Yet enough is known 
to show that the free colored men of the United 
States bore their full proportion of the sacrifices 
and trials of the Revolutionary war. 

The late Governor Eustis, of Massachusetts, 
the pride and boast of the Democra@y of the 
East—himself an active participant in the war, 
and therefore a most competent witness—Gov- 
ernor Morrill, of New Hampshire, Judge Hemp- 
hill, of Pennsylvania, and other members of Con- 
gress, in the debate on the question of admitting 
Missouri as a slave State into the Union, bore 
emphatic testimony to the efficiency and heroism 
of the black troops. Hon. Calvin Goddard, of 
Connecticut, states that, in the little circle of his 
residence, he was instrumental in securing, under 
the act of 1818, the pensions of nineteen colored 
soldiers. “I cannot,” he says, “refrain from men- 
tioning one aged black man, Primus Babcock, who 
proudly presented to me an honorable discharge 
from service during the war, dated at the close of 
it, wholly in the handwriting of George Wash- 
ington. Nor can I forget the expression of his 
feelings, when informed, after his discharge had 
been sent to the War Department, that it could 
not be returned. At his request it was written 
for, as he seemed inclined to spurn the pension 
and reclaim the discharge.” There is a touching 
anecdote related of Baron Steuben, on the occa- 
sion of the disbandment of the American army. A 
black soldier, with his wounds unhealed, utterly 
destitute, stood on the wharf just as a vessel 
bound for his distant home was getting under 
weigh. The poor fellow gazed at the vessel with 
tears in his eyes, and gave himself up to despair. 
The warm-hearted foreigner witnessed his emo- 


well known. When his master told him that they 
were on the point of starting for the army, to fight 
for Liberty, he shrewdly suggested that it would 
be a great satisfaction to know that he was indeed 
going to fight for his liberty. Struck with the 
reasonableness and justice of this suggestion, Gen- 
eral S. at once gave him his freedom. 

The Hon. Tristam Burges, of Rhode Island, in 
a speech in Congress, 1st month, 1828, said: “ At 
the commencement of-the Revolutionary war, 
Rhode Island had a number of slaves. A regi- 
ment of them were enlisted into the Continental 
service. and no braver men met the enemy in bat- 
tle; but not one of them was. permitted to be a 
soldier until he had first been made a freeman.” 

The celebrated Charles Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, in his speech on the Missouri question, 
and in defence of the slave representation of the 
South, made the following admissions : 

“They (the colored people) were in numerous 
instances the pioneers, and in all, the laborers of 
our armies. To their hands were owing the 
greatest part of the fortifications raised for the 
protection of the country. Fort Moultrie gave, 
at an early period of the inexperience and untried 
valor of our citizens, immortality to the American 
arms. And in the Northern States numerous 
bodies of them were enrolled. and fought side by 
side with the whites at the battles of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Let us now look forward thirty or forty years, 
to the last war with Great Britain, and see 
whether the whites enjoyed a monopoly of patri- 
otism at that time. 

Said Martindale, of New York, in Congress, 
22d of 1st month, 1828: “Slaves, or negroes who 
had been slaves, were enlisted as soldiers in the 
war of the Revolution ; and I myself saw a bat- 
talion of them, as fine martial looking men as I 
ever saw, attached to the Northern army in the 
last war, on its march from Plattsburg to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor.” 

Hon. Charles Miner, of Pennsylvania, in Con- 
gress, 2d month 7th, 1828, said: “The African 
race make excellent soldiers. Large numbers 
of them were with Perry, and helped to gain the 
brilliant victory of Lake Erie. A whole battalion 
of them were distinguished for their orderly ap- 
pearance.” 

Dr. Clarke, in the Convention which revised 
the Constitution of New York, in 1821, speaking 
of the colored inhabitants of the State, said : 


“In your late war, they contributed largely 
towards some of your most splendid victories. On 
Lakes Erie and Champlain, where your fieets 
triumphed over a foe superior in numbers and 
engines of death, they were manned in a large 
proportion with men of color. And in this very 
House, in the fall of 1814, a bill passed, receiving 
the approbation of all the branches of your Gov- 
ernment, authorizing the Governor to accept the 
services of a corps of 2,000 free people of color. 
Sir, these were times which tried men’s souls. In 
these times it was no sporting matter to bear arms. 
These were times when a man who shouldered his 
musket did not know but he bared his bosom to 
receive a death wound from the enemy ere he 
laid it aside; and in these times, these people 
were found as ready and as willing to volunteer 
in your service as any other. They were not com- 
pelled to go; they were not drafted. No; your 
pride had placed them beyond your compulsory 
power. But there was no necessity for its exer- 
cise; they were volunteers; yes, sir, volunteers 
to defend that very country from the inroads and 
ravages of a ruthless and vindictive foe, which 
had treated them with insult, degradation, and 
slavery.” 

On the capture of Washington by the British 
forces, it was judged expedient to fortify, without 
delay, the principal towns and cities exposed to 
similar attacks. Tho Vigilanco Committve Of 








tion, and, inquiring into the cause of it, took his 
last dollar from his purse, and gave it to him, with 
tears of sympathy trickling down his cheeks. 
Overwhelmed with gratitude, the poor wounded 
soldier hailed the sloop, and was received on 
board. As it moved out from the wharf, he cried 
back to his noble friend on shore, “God Almighty 
bless you, master Baron!” 

“In Rhode Island,’ says Governor Eustis, in 
his able speech against slavery in Missouri, 12th 
of 12th month, 1820, “the blacks formed an entire 
regiment, and they discharged their duty with 
zeal and fidelity. The gallant defence of Red 
Bank, in which the black regiment bore a part, is 
among the proofs of their valor.” In this contest, 
it will be recollected that four hundred men met 
and repulsed, after a terrible and sanguinary 
struggle, fifteen hundred Hessian troops, headed 
by Count Donop. The glory of the defence of 
Red Bank, which has been pronounced one of the 
most heroic actions of the war, belongs in reality 
to black men; yet who now hears them spoken of 
in connection with it? Among the traits which 
distinguished the black regiment, was devotion to 
their officers, In the attack made upon the Amer- 
ican lines near Croton river, on the 13th of 5th 
month, 1781, Colonel Greene, the commander of 
the regiment, was cut down and mortally wound- 
ed; but the sabres of the enemy only reached him 
through the bodies of his faithful guard of blacks, 
who hovered over him to protect him, every one of 
whom was killed. The late Rey. Dr. Harris, of 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire, a Revolutionary 
veteran, stated, in a speech at Francestown, New 
Hampshire, some years ago, that-on one occasion 
the regiment to which he was attached was com- 
manded to defend an important position, which 
the enemy thrice assailed, and from which they 
were as often repulsed. “There was,” said the 
venerable speaker, “a regiment of blacks in the 
same situation—a regiment of negroes fighting for 
onr liberty and independence, not a white man 
among them but the officers—in the same danger- 
ous and responsible position. Had they been un- 
faithful, or given way before the enemy, all would 
have been lost. Three times in succession were 
they attacked with most desperate fury by well- 
disciplined and veteran troops, and three times 
did they Successfully repel the assault, and thus 
preserve an army. They fought thus through the 
war. ‘They were brave and hardy troops.” 

In the debate in the New York Convention of 
1821, for amending the Constitution of the State, 
on the question of extending the right of suffrage 
to the blacks, Dr. Clarke, the delegate from Dela- 
Ware county, and other members, made,honorable 
mention of the services of the colored troops in the 
Revolutionary army. 

The late James Forten, of Philadelphia, well 
known as & colored man of wealth, intelligence, 
and philanthropy, enlisted in the American navy 
under Captain Decatur, of the Reyal Louis, was 
taken prisoner during his second cruise, and, with 
nineteen other colored men, confined on board the 
prin ae Prison ship. All the vessels in 

merican Service at that period were partly 
manned hy blacks. The old citizens of Philadel- 
phia to this day remember the fact, that when the 
troops of the North marched through the city; one 
or more colored companies were attached to near- 
ly all the regiments. 

Governor Eustis, in the speech before noted 

, States that the free colored soldiers part the 
ranks with the whites. The time of those who 
Were slaves was purchased of their masters, and 
they were induced to enter the service in conse- 

en of a law of Congress by which, on condi- 
they on serving in the ranks during the war, 

i a freemen. This hope of Liberty 

me na €m with courage to oppose their 
the Hessian bayonet at Red Bank, and 

enabled them to end . 

and famine of ure with fortitude the cold 

famine Valley Forge. The anecdote of the 
of General Sullivan, of New Hampshire, is 





Philadelphia waited upon three of the principal 
colored citizens, viz: James Forten, Bishop Allen, 
and Absalom Jones, soliciting the aid of the people 
of color in erecting suitable defences for the city. 
Accordingly, 2,500 colored men assembled in the 
State-house yard, and from thence marched to 
Gray’s ferry, where they labored for two days. 
almost without intermission. Their labors were 
so faithful and efficient, that a vote of thanks was 
tendered them by the committee. A battalion 
of colored troops was at the same time organized 
in the city, under an officer of the United States 
army; and they were on the point of marching 
to the frontier, when peace was proclaimed. 

General Jackson’s proclamations to the free col- 
ored inhabitants of Louisiana are well known. In 
his first, inviting them to take up arms, he said : 

“ As sons of freedom, you are now called on to 
defend our most inestimable blessings. As AMER- 
ICANS, your country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous support. As 
fathers, husbands, and brothers, you are sum- 
moned to rally round the standard of the Eagle, 
to defend all which is dear in existence.” 

The second proclamation is one of the highest 
compliments ever paid by a military chief to his 
soldiers : 

“TO THE FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

“ So_prers! When on the banks of the Mobile 
I called you to take up arms, inviting you to par- 
take the perils and glory of your white fellow-citi- 
zens, 1 expected much from you; for I was not 
ignorant that you possessed qualities most formi- 
dable to an invading enemy. I knew with what 
fortitude you could endure hunger and thirst, and 
all the fatigues of a campaign. I knew well how 
you loved your native country, and that you, as 
well as ourselves, had to defend what man holds 
most dear—his parents, wife, children, and prop- 
erty. You have done more than I expected. In 
addition to the previous qualities I before knew 
you to possess, I found among you a noble enthu- 
siasm, which leads to the performance of great 
things. 

“Soldiers ! The President of the United States 
shall hear how praiseworthy was your conduct 
in the hour of danger, and the Representatives of 
the American people will give you the praise your 
exploits extitle you to. Your General anticipates 
them in applauding your noble ardor.” 

It will thus be seen, that whatever honor be- 
longs to the “heroes of the Revolution,” and the 
volunteers in “the second war for independence,” 
is to be divided between the white and the colored 
man. We have dwelt upon this subject at length, 
not because it accords wigh our principles or feel- 
ings, for it is scarcely necessary for us to say that 
we are one of those who hold that 


“ Peace hath her victories 
° No less renowned than war,” 


and certainly far more desirable and useful, but 
because in popular estimation the patriotism 
which dares and does on the battle-field, takes a 
higher place than the quiet exercise of the duties 
of peaceful citizenship; and we are willing that 
colored soldiers, with their descendants, should 
have the benefit, if possible, of a public sentiment 
which has so extravagantly loaded their white 
companions in arms. If pulpits must be dese- 
crated by eulogies of the patriotism of bloodshed, 
we see no reason why black defenders of their 
country in the war for Liberty should not receive 
honorable mention, as well as white invaders of 
a neighboring Republic, who have volunteered 
in a war for Slavery. For the latter class of 
*. heroes,” we have very little respect. The pa- 
triotism of too many of them forcibly reminds us 
of Dr. Johnson’s definition of that much-abused 
term: “Patriotism, sir! "Tis the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” 

“ What right, I demand,” said an orator of the 
Colonization Society some years ago, “have the 
children of Africa to a homestead in the white 
man’s country?’ The answer will in part be 
found in the facts which we have presented in 
this paper. Their right, like that of their white 
fellow-citizens, dates back to the dread arbitra- 
ment of battle. ‘Their bones whiten every stricken 
field of the Revolution; their feet tracked with 





blood the snows of Jersey ; their toil built up 


every fortification south of the Potomac; they 
shared the famine and nakedness of Valley Forge, 
and. the pestilential horrors of the old J ersey 
prison ship. Have they, then, no claim to an 
equal participation in the blessings which have 
grown out of the national independence for which 
they fought? Is it just, is it magnanimous, is it 
safe even, to starve the patriotism of such a peo- 
ple—to cast their hearts out of the treasury of 
the Republic, and to convert them, by political 
disfranchisement and socia| oppression, into ene- 
mies ? J. G. W. 


DEATH OF INGINAC. 





The death of the excellent Riche, late Presi- 
dent of Hayti, has been speedily followed by that 
of M. Inginac, for a long time a member of the 
Cabinet of Boyer. He was anaccomplished scholar 
and a sagacious statesman—s man of original and 
acknowledged genius. The Haytien State papers, 
from his pen, were remarkable for their perspicu- 
ity and elegance. Of the last years of his life 
we have no definite knowledge.. He-was a true 
Haytien—proud of his color and his home. We 
remember an article from his pen, written in 1831, 
when the refusal of the Haytien Government to 
ratify an unauthorized treaty, signed by its agent, 
M. St. Macary, and by M. Pichon, the French 
consul, induced the latter to threaten immediate 
war on the part of his Government. As the pro- 
duction of a native Haytien, and man of color, 
its strength of argument, boldness, and eloquence; 
attracted attention in Europe and the United 
States. We give an extract from its concluding 
paragraphs, as a specimen of Haytien patriotism. 
After a clearand full exposition of the causes of 
the controversy, the author proceeds, in the fervid 
language of the South: 

“It has been stated that the Minister of France 
declares that he has 80,000 men, who are a source 
of trouble to the Government, and these he in- 
tends to send hither to invade our Republic. Men 
who trouble the new Government; who, then; are 
they? Can they be other than the victors of July? 
Men of energy and generous hearts, lovers of free- 
dom, who protest against the return to tyranny 
of the Ministry they have placed in power. 

“A torch within our valleys! This, then, is 
the recompense which awaits you, veterans of 
France—armies which have won the admiration 
of the world. They will send you here, to die 
by the pestilence in our cities, and by the sword 
in the passes of our mountains, after having cross- 
ed the Rhine, the Nile, and the Alps. Content 
yourselves ; generous blood will mingle with your 
own—soon the heroes of our great days, falling 
by your sides, shall honor your graves. The vic- 
tims of your Ministry are ready. With cries of 
enthusiasm, with spontaneous illuminations in 
the city and on the hill-tops, the Haytiens have 
heard the Proclamation of their President, call- 
ing every man to his post. Edifying will it be 
to the world to see the cousin of regenerated 
France employed in enforcing the hateful preten- 
sions of an ordinance of Charles X. Whatever 
may be the result, the liberal and enlightened of 
England, Germany, part of the United States, 
and even Frenchmen themselves, so magnanimous 
when left to their natural impulses, will applaud 
our determination to call up once more the old 
Haytien energy, dictated as that determination is 
by the national honor, and regard for our rights 
and independence.” 

General Inginac was singled out for destruc- 
tion by the revolutionists of 1838, who complain- 
ed, and doubtless with justice, of the burden of 
a large standing army, the refusal of the Presi- 
dent to call a Cenvention for a revision of the 
Constitution, and the high taxes growing out of 
the stipulations of the French treaty. He was 
attacked on his plantation, shot at and wounded, 
but succeeded, in conjunction with Col. Lamarro, 
in suppressing the insurrection. 

The bane of republics, from which it is greatly 
to be feared our own will not secure an exemp- 
tion, has been standing armies and military as- 
cendency. Hayti has suffered severely from this 
evil. Her Government, however, had an excuse 
for it, which ours cannot offer. At the time of 
the declaration of her independence, she stood, 
as it were, alone against a world. Evrope and 
America looked with jealousy and indignation 
upon the example of a successful slave insurrec- 
tion. The wounded pride of France rendered it 
probable that another attempt to re-enslave her 
revolted colony might be made. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a large standing army was deemed 
essential to the safety of the Republic; and the 
predominance of military men in the Haytien 
councils has continued to the present time, when 
the strongest pretext for it has passed away. In- 
ginac, in common with the leading men of the 
administration of Boyer, was an advocate of the 
military system, and, in his solicitude to guard the 
national independence from foreign invaders, neg- 
lected the cultivation of those arts of peace which 
are essential to the happiness and true glory of a 
nation. The present Chief Magistrate of Hayti, 
General Soulouque, is understood to be favorable 
to reform, and a change in the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. Under his auspices, may we not hope 
that the Haytien nation, the first in the New 
World, after the United States, to throw off the 
yoke of colonial bondage, and which has proved 
so well its ability to maintain its independence, 
will, in the removal of its domestic evils, and 
dangerous “peculiar institutions,” set an exam- 
ple which our own Republic would do well to imi- 
tate ? J. G. W. 


—_——.o———_ 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


This is the title of a discourse delivered on fast 
day, in Boston, by Edwin H. Chapin, the most 
eloquent preacher of the Universalist sect in the 
United States. It is worthy of the high reputa- 
tion of its author, whose condemnation of the 
Mexican war acquires additional force from the 
fact that he has always been regarded as a Demo- 
crat in his political faith. He condemns the de- 
testable maxim of “Our country, right or wrong,” 
as false patriotism, as well as an open denial of 
allegiance to God ; and, in view of the causes and 
character of our present war of invasion, com- 
ments with indignant warmth upon the means 
made use of to connect it in the popular mind 
with the war for liberty and independence. 
“The Revolution,” he says, “was a war of de- 
fence, of freedom, waged on our native soil. Now 
we go forth for invasion, for conquest, or, as some 
will have it, chastisement. Just as well might the 
British, who came over to chastise our rebel fa- 
thers, as they forced the breastworks of Bunker 
Hill, have cried out “Runnymede,” or “ Marston 
Moor,” as the Americans at Monterey or Buena 
Vista invoke the “ Spirit of "76." We have only 
room for a single extract, in which the speaker 
meets the objection that clergymen have no right 
to discuss topics of this kind: 

“The friend of the liquor traffic deems Tem- 

ance subject outside the minister’s sphere. 
The pro-slavery man will by no means have the 
é iar institution’ discussed in the pulpit. 

he bler wants to hear nothing inst cards 
ph g say The libertine does not wish his sin 
mentioned. The usurer will not support the 
preaching that says a word against extortion. The 
plea for the operative classes is decidedly too rad- 
wal for him who ‘grinds the face of the poor’ 
And it finally comes to this—that the minister has 
no business to meddle with anything but obso- 
lete and abstract sins, to spin the hair-lines of 
morality in general,-and attend to controverted 
points of theology. 

“ My views of the clergyman’s office are differ- 
ent from this. He 7 bl capdieal daa iphone 
with that of pastor; to cry 
pene st national and personal sins Sent to in. 
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to take charge of souls. If his judgment is too 
weak to grapple matters of statesmanship and 
national polity, it is too weak to deal with the 
high themes of God and eternity. False is the 
idea, that the clergyman should walk shod only 
in velvet, and keep himself delicately housed 
from the sharp and stirring excitements of his 
day. It is true, much of his office is in quiet 
ministration ; and beautiful is that portraiture 
which presents him as attending to his business 
of consolation and teaching, charity and prayer. 
But this is not all his bu#iness; there are issues 
in which he must unite the boldness of Paul 
with the sweetness of John. Or, rather, when 
assuming the character of the great Baptist, he 
must come shod as it were with iron, and do the 
work of rebuke and warning; saying to the tax- 
gatherer and the soldier, to the statesman and the 
magistrate—‘It is not lawful to do this thing. 
Repent, repent.” J.G. W. 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND, 


The Leeds Mercury of 12th ultimo contains the 
proceedings of a meeting of the electors and non- 
electors of Leeds, assembled to hear from the Par- 
liamentary candidate selected by the Liberal Com- 
mittee of that borough an exposition of his politi- 
cal principles. The chairman of the meeting, 
Edward Baines, M. P., introduced the candidate, 
Josrru Sturce, ofeBirmingham, whose name, he 
said, had long been before the nation and the 
world, as a great and distinguished friend of his 
fellow-men, of every clime and color. The latter 
gentleman then addressed an assembly of from 
&,000 to 10,000, and commenced by declaring that, 
holding that every one of his fellow-citizens un- 
convicted of crime was entitled to the right of 
suffrage, he would not consent to be put in nomi- 
nation for Parliament, if he had not the support 
and confidence of the non-eleciors, so unjustly 
deprived of a voice in the choice of rulers. He 
was in favor of a total separation of Church and 
State—of entire freedom of trade—the abolition 
of the game laws, and those of primogeniture and 
entail. He would abolish all oaths and capital 
punishment. He saw no necessity for support- 
ing, at an annual expense of £20,0(0,000, a stand- 
ing army and navy. He would allow no man in 
receipt of pay or pension from the Government to 
hold a seat in Parliament. He wished the people 
of Leeds to have a full understanding of his sen- 
timents; but he would use no inflxence to obtain 
a vote. He deprecated the comnon custom of 
canvassing for votes; he would na solicit one, if 
his election depended upon it. Weare glad to 
learn that there is every probability of the elec- 
tion of so thorough a reformer. He has the sup- 
port of the Leeds Mercury, the most influential 
paper out of London in the United Kingdom. 

J.G. W. 





For the National Era. 
LEGEND OF THE STARVED ROCK. 


Long and fiercely had savage warfare been 
waged between two hostile tribes in the Far West. 
From the shores of Lake Michigan tothe banks 
of the Illinois, step by step, the invaded tribe had 
contended for the homes of their wives and chil- 
dren, and the burial places of their fithers ; and 
as the triumphant invaders sped onward in their 
wild career, leaving behind them the smouldering 
ashes of the wigwam and the mangled forms of 
helpless infancy and feeble old age, fainter grew 
the hopes of that feeble but gallant band, of suc- 
cessful resistance. Already had the last village 
been assailed, and what was once the peaceful 
home of many happy hearts was now a pile of 
smoking ruins; the dismal howl of the wolf alone 


broke the fearful stillness of the dark forest, 
which had so late resoundea wiun one nuppy 


sounds of life. 

The Illinois, once a numerous and powerful 
tribe, claimed as their hunting grounds the beau- 
tiful prairies, and gently sloping hills crowned 
with majestic forests, that stretch in rich luxuri- 
ance from the shores of Lake Michigan to the 
banks of the Mississippi. In an evil hour, the 
Pottawatomies, a tribe inhabiting the eastern 
shores of Lake Michigan, stirred up by that worst 
foe of the red man, “Fire Water,” for imagined 
wrongs or to glut a savage thirst for blood, waged 
a war of extermination against the [linois. 

Driven backward, still fiercely contending for 
each foot of soil they claimed as the gift of the 
Great Spirit, the feeble band of the Illinois, van- 
quished in battle, yet disdaining to surrender 
meekly to their foes, like astag at bay stood be- 
neath the towering bluff of their own river, glar- 
ing upon their surrounding foes, in all the impo- 
tence of revengeful despair. Suddenly, with a 
wild cry, they spring forward, scale the cliff, and 
far above their foes rings out the shrill war cry 
of defiance and death. Alis! short is their tri- 
umph. The wily enemy ses and at once secures 
his prey ; the cliff stands ‘nsulated on the banks 
of the river, rising full a kundred feet above the 
surface of the water, and :owards the land it is 
inaccessible save at one point. On every side 
were the besiegers, with th: deadly arrow pointed, 
and the tomahawk uplifted. Close beneath the 
cliff lurked the canoe, wih its murderous occu- 
pant, ready to impale thedesperate wretch who, 
maddened by thirst, in a npment of frenzy should 
fling himself headlong inb the cool waters be- 
neath. 

Night came. Weary md exhausted, the be- 
sieged lay down on the larren rock. The twi- 
light dew fell softly on thtr burning brows, and 
the cool breeze played amid their dark locks. 
Many an eye was turned upward in the silent 
watches of that fearful nght, and faith feebly 
strove to lift the dark pall that shadowed the fu- 
ture. Somewhere beyond those stars lay the hap- 
py hunting grounds which their fathers trod, and 
to which their wives and litle ones were beckon- 
ing them. Fierce memori(s of the dark strife, 
even the deep burning for revenge, were forgot- 
ten in the cool quiet of the autumnal night. Life 
as a dream had passed. Its wild hopes, its burn- 
ing desires, its deeds of daring, were remembered 
no more. Slowly from their midst arose an aged 
chief. His white hair gleamed in the wan star- 
light, like the mist on the brow of the dark hills. 
Every eye was enchained; the deep breathing of 
the warrior alone broke the stillness. Mournful 
as the sound of the muffled drum, or the wailing 
of the autumn wind, rose the chant of the death 
song. The owl answered from her lonely nest, 
and from the echoing cliffs the sad wail reverbe- 
rated along the shores of the river. The aged 
warrior sang ; and, as memory retraced the years 
of his life, with kindling eye he recounted the 
deeds of daring he had done: When the Illinois, 
numerous as the buffalo on the plain, held all the 
neighboring tribes in awe—when their warriors 
were swift of foot and sure of hand—and while 


the deer and panther and bear were an easy 


prey, their war cry echoed through the forest, 
and the scalps of their enemies were in every 
wigwam. Triumphantly rang the song of the 
chieftain, and quick as thought the vanquish- 
ed warriors sprang to their feet, fiercely brand- 
ishing the battle axe above their heads, and yell- 
ing the war whoop. 

As the last faint echo sighed across the bosom 
of the waters,‘ plaintive moan, like that of the 
turtle dove, was heard from the depths of the 
neighboring wood. A noble bug ty after 


Kineel deopetrngly upon th etude, and, 
i i upon an 
hy listened to the faint ery. 


haunt poner ‘The warrior sprang for- 


ence, | ward his intention been seen, and a 
pope neecery he had thrown himself 
; headlong from the cliff, to find death or deliver- 


ance in the waters beneath. 





In the wild uproar and confusion of the attack 
upon the last village of the Ilinois, a young matron 
had escaped with her child from the horrid mas- 
sacre, and, concealing herself in the forest, had 
followed for days on the trail of the pursuers and 
the pursued, subsisting upon wild fruits and nuts, 
bearing her child in her arms, and living only in 
the hope that her warrior would yet triumph, or 
that she should share his fate. She had traced 
them to the fatal rock, and with woman’s love in 
her heart, nerving her feeble arm, she regolved to 
attempt his rescue. 

Silently as the autumn leaf on the bosom of the 
wave, a light canoe glides within the shadow of 
the opposite bluff. The mother sat with her child. 
cautiously moving the frail bark; and as, favored 
by an overhanging tree, it shot out partly across 
the stream, the warrior on the cliff leaped boldly 
out into the water. The whizzing arrows flew, 
death-winged. With a fearful cry the warrior 
leaped from the dark waters, then sank into their 
depths, and rose no more. At the same moment, 
clasping her child to her breast, the mother sprang 
from the canoe, and found a grave with her war- 
rior husband, in the bosom of the placid river. 

Again the death song rose from the fugitives 
on the rock; and when the morning broke, it 
brought no hope to them. ‘The noontide sun beat 
fiercely on their throbbing brows, and their parch- 
ed lips refuse them utterance. Far below the 
bright river swept along, a thousand sparkling 
ripples, glancing in the sunbeams, its cool depths 
mocking their burning thirst, and tempting them 
to seek u watery grave. But pride forbade. Sooner 
linger on, enduring the horrors of starvation, till 
death should come to their relief, than that their 
hated enemies should triumph. 

Never should the scalps of the Illinois grace the 
wigmam of their foes. As they had lived, so would 
they die, unconquerable to the last. Proudly 
as the savage warrior upon his funeral pile dis- 
dains to glut the malice of his foes by betrayal of 
fear or suffering, so did that devoted band upon 
the desert rock nerve themselves to endure the 
pangs of death by starvation. When, spent and 
feeble, their voices refused to chant the death 
song, with one mighty effort they raised the 
war whoop. Fierce, but brief, was the cry—the 
triumph of pride and revenge over physical suf- 
fering. 

The startled foe seized the tomahawk, and re- 
plied in loud defiance. It was in vain. No sound 
was heard from the cliff. Silently as the shadows 
steal across the landscape, at eventide the warriors 
passed away. 

The wolf howls for her mate from the dark 
rock, and the loathsome bird of prey circles above 
them. There are none to bury them. They are 
the last of their race. M. L. B. 


N. B. About fourteen years ago, the writer first 
heard of the Starved Rock, from a friend who 
hud purchased lands on the Illinois river, includ- 
ing its site. He had often climbed the rocky 
cliff, where stone arrow heads and human bones 
still attest the truth of the leading facts upo 
which this sketch is founded. M. L. B. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR CONVENTION, 





Cuicaco, July 5, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The Delegates to the great River 
and Harbor Convention met this morning, at 12 
M., in a spacious pavilion erected for that purpose 
in the public square. They formed in line about 
ten o’clock, by delegations, distinguished by rib- 
bons of different colors and combinations of colors, 
and were escorted by a procession, consisting of 
a Cleveland artillery company, the fire depart- 
ment of Chicago with their apparatus tastefully 
decorated, the mayor and civil authorities of the 
city, and others. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of the delegates. They nearly filled all 
the seats under the canopy prepared for them, 
which I should think capable of containing from 
four to five thousand people. The editorial pro- 
fession is remarkably well represented, there not 
being less than thirty present connected with the 
press, not counting those resident in the city. 
Amang these are Horace Greeley, Thurlow Weed, 
Croswell, of the Argus, John C. Wright, and a 
host of smaller fry, though perhaps equally enti- 
tled to consideration. Of course there is a num- 
ber of other great men present, more, perhaps, 
than Iam aware of. I can enumerate, however, 
Senator Corwin, Governor Bebb, Judge Hall, Mr. 
Schenck, of Ohio, Wentworth, of Illinois, Thomas 
Butler King, of Georgia, Joseph R. Ingersoll and 
Andrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania, and others, 
present, future, and former Members of Congress. 
The chief centres of attraction are Corwin and 
Greeley—a circumstance that is noteworthy. We 
shall probably have a speech from the former, if 
not from both. So far, politics have been kept 
out of the Convention, and such seems to be the 
very general desire. Most of the distinguished 
Democrats ‘have, however, been kept, either by 
themselves or others, away. Wentworth does more 
than hint that some of these have been detained 
for fear of the Washington Union. He ought to 
know. Cass, Benton, and Wright, have written 
letters, the latter two giving their views, at some 
length, in favor of a system of internal improve- 
ments by the General Government. 

On assembling, the delegates were welcomed 
by Mr. Jas. Curtiss, the Mayor of Chicago, in a 
brief and sensible speech, to the hospitalities of 
the city. The Convention was then tempora- 
rily organized by calling to the chair James L 
Barton, of Buffalo, and appointing Col. A. B. 
Chambers, of the St. Louis Republican, and Hans 
Crocker, Esq., of Wisconsin, secretaries. Mr. 
Lisle Smith, on behalf of the General Committee, 
presented for the consideration of the Convention 
four propositions, in reference to its organization, 
in substance as follows: 

1. That each delegation furnish a written list 
of the names of its members in attendance. 

2. That there be appointed a committee to re- 
port a plan of permanent organization, rules of 
order, and course of business, for the Convention. 
to consist of one delegate from each State an 
Territory, to be selected by the delegation from 
every State and Territory, respectively. 

3. That the votes in the Convention be cast by 
States, according to their ratio of Federal repre- 
sentation, allowing four votes to each Territory. 

4, That the delegation from each State and 
Territory appoint a committee of one of its num- 
ber to respond for it, upon all divisions. 

The first, second, and fourth of these recom- 
mendations were adopted unanimously. After 
some discussion, the third was also agreed to, 
with an amendment to the effect that the vote 
upon every question upon which a decision should 
be called, in each delegation, should be taken by 
ayes and n the majority being declared, as 
well as the side upon which the vote of the dele- 
gation is given, so as more exactly to ascertain the 
sense of the Convention. 


Monpay AFTERNOON, FOUR 0’CLOCK. 

The Committee on Organization, &c., not being 
ready to report at the hour fixed for the after- 
noon session of the Convention, the Rev. Dr. 
Allen, a delegate from Massachusetts, obtained 
permission to address the meeting, which he did 
at some length, devoting himself to the proof and 
illustration of the propositions, that he himself 
was a New Englander, that New England was 
the only seat of virtue in the land, and that the 
prosperity of the West was altogether owing to 
the leaven of Puritanism. 

Senator Corwin was vociferously called for, but 
appeared very unwilling to respond. The impor- 
tunity of the audience, however, was irresistible, 
and he was actually lugged from his seat by force, 
in a manner not entirely accordant either with 
the dignity of the occasion or his position. He 
finally yielded to the persuasions of Wentworth, 
and took his stand. His speech was characteris- 
tic and highly amusing, often at the expense of 
his reverend predecessor. 

Horace Greeley acknowledged a very general 
call, and made a brief but direct and sensible ad- 
dress. The enthusiasm manifested towards him 
is extensive, earnest, and respectful. 

The Committee on Me arapeer being now 

resent, reported through their chairman, Major 
yohn Biddle, of Michigan, the following, as the 
permanent officers of the Convention. [See an- 
other column.] : 

Charles King, of New Jersey, connected with 
a New York press, and one of the Committee, rose 
and said he dissented from the majority, with 
reference to the nomination for President, and 
in an enthusiastic speech p the name of 
Thomas Corwin, as a substitute. This was at 
first hailed with acclamation, but Mr. Corwin 
rose and said, that under no circumstances could 


he be induced to suffer his name to be used for | 


that purpose. ; 

The report of the Committee was then adopted, 
and Mr Bates conducted to the chair, returning 
thanks for the honor of his unexpected selection. 





It is understood that Mr. Bates is a slaveholder, 
and that he was chosen for the purpose of harmo- 
nizing all interests. 

Tvuespay Mornine, NINE 0’cLocK. 

The Convention was called to order by the 
President, and opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Allen. 

The presence of delegations, since the previous 
meeting, from Rhode Island and Kentucky, the 
names of whose delegates were ordered to be en- 
rolled. 

Letters from several distinguished gentlemen, 
who were unable to attend the Convention. 
Amongst others, from Silas Wright, Gen. Cass, 
Col. Benton, H. Clay, &c. 

Mr. Cass was very brief, merely stating that 
circumstances prevented his attendance. Of his 
approval or disapproval of the Convention or its 
objects, he said not a word. The body of the 
letter was ludicrously shorter than its formal be- 
ginning and conclusion. It was received with 
shouts of mocking laughter, and was read twice 
by particular desire. Cries of “Read the whole 
of it!” being prolonged long after it was found 
there was no postscript. 

A letter from Bradford R. W a Democratic 
Representative from New York in the last Con- 
gress, was read with great applause, which very 
plainly pointed out the folly and wrong of voting 
millions to extend slave territory, and refusing 
all appropriations for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

A letter from John M. Botts was said to be in 
possession of some member of the Convention, 
and was called for; but it was suppressed, on the 
ground of its being a private letter. 

No particular business being ready, Andrew 
Stewart, of Pennsylvania, and David Dudley 
Field, of New York, were heard in speeches upon 
the subject of internal improvements. The latter 
gentleman entered into a constitutional argument 
on the subject of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in support of a strict construction of it. 
He was listened to rather impatiently. There 
seemed to be no relish for what they considered 
his abstractions. He evidently did his cause no 
good. At the conclusion of his speech, the Con- 
vention adjourned until three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Turspay AFTERNOON, THREE 0’CLOCK. 


The Convention having been called to order by 
the President, Mr. Marsh, of Illinois, offered a 
resolution, in substance expressing the regret of 
the Convention at the interruption to which Mr. 
Field had been subjected in the morning, and 
pledging it to secure to every member his just 
rights as a delegate; which was passed. ; 

Mr. Treat, of the St. Louis Union, submitted a 
motion that the Convention would not entertain 
any propositions or remarks not pertinent to the 
subject of recognised river and harbor improve- 
ments of a national character; which, being ob- 
jected to, as indefinite and unavailing to accom- 
plish the purpose of excluding party discussions, 
was laid upon the table. 

The Convention was then addressed, at length, 
by Hon. Abraham Lincoln, the Whig Represent- 
ative from Illinois, on the general subject of In- 
ternal Improvement, until the coming in of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

This Committee, through Judge Wright, the 
chairman, presented the following resolutions : 

yee in another column.] 

t is understood that they are the production of 
John C. Spencer, of New York. The chairman 
stated that the Committee were unanimous in rec- 
ommending them to the Convention. A motion 
being made to accept the report of the Committee, 
the views and feelings of the Committee were ex- 
plained in an address to the Convention by their 
author. His argument was more elaborate and 
complete upon the constitutional authority of the 
General Government over the subject of Internal 
Improvement than any other made before the Con- 
vention. It was very able. 

He was followed, upon the same side, in a few 
remarks, by Mr. Gardiner, of New York, who 
wound up with an emphatic prophecy with regard 
to a Pacific railroad from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. Field expressed his assent to the principles 
of the report, with a single slight exception. 

A short discussion arose, which was conducted 
by Messrs. Green, of Ohio, Bigham, of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. O’Hara, of Toledo, Judge Thomas, of IIli- 
nois, and Mr. Sackett, of New York. 

The resolutions were adopted with perfect una- 
nimity, except the fifth, against which there were 
a few voices, and the fourteenth, which was amend- 
ed so as to affirm that the revenue derived from 
imposts belonged to the people, instead of assuming 
that it was taken from the pockets of the consumers. 

The Chairman of the General Committee sub- 
mitted an additional resolution, providing for the 
appointment of a Committee, consisting of two from 
each State and Territory, who should transmit a 
copy of the proceedings of the Convention to the 
President of the United States and Congress, and 
collect such statistical fhformation, for the use of 
the people and their Representatives, as should be 
necessary to intelligent legislation, and to appoint 
such sub-committees as should be considered re- 
quisite. 

Mr. Redfield, of New York, offered a resolu- 
tion, in the words of Jackson’s Maysville Road 
Veio, declaring that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution was necessary to give Congress power 
over the subject of Internal Improvement; which 
was, by a unanimous vote, laid upon the table. 

A desire being expressed to hear Mr. King, of 
Georgia, that gentleman very graciously complied. 
He advocated a system of Internal Improvement, 
on the ground that his own part of the country 
would need it, and because, in case of war with 
England, (which he rded as certain at some 
time,) the burden of it would fall upon the region 
near the Lakes, which, consequently, should be 
put in a state of complete defence. 

I imagine the wish, in this case, was father to 
the thought. 

The Convention then adjourned until Wednes- 
day morning, at nine o’clock. 

Wennespay Mornine, Jury 8, 1847. 


The Convention was called to order, the Presi- 
dent in the chair, and opened with prayer by 
Dr. Allen. 

Considerable discussion arose upon several prop- 
ositions for the printing and publication of the 
proceedings and reports of the Convention, which 
was finally concluded by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion offered by Judge Spencer, the expenses there- 
of to be defrayed by contributions from the sev- 
eral places represented in the Convention. 

Mr. William Mosely Hall, of Buffalo, offered a 
series of resolutions, in favor of an Oregon rail- 
road, from the Missouri to ‘ne Pacific Ocean, on 
the plan of Mr. Wilkes; which, by a unanimous 
vote, were laid upon the table. 

Mr. St. J ohn, of New York, moved to recon- 
sider the resolution appointing the Executive 
Committee, on the ground that it was the busi- 
ness of Congress to collect its own information ; 
which was also laid upon the table. 

Mr. H. Brown, of Chicago, submitted a resolu- 
tion with reference to the free navigation of the 
St. Lawrence; which, not being thought within 
the sphere of the business of the Convention, was 
laid upon the table. : 

Gen. Watkins, of Missouri, offered a resolution 
of thanks to the citizens and corporation of Chi- 
cago, for their hospitality to the delegates attend- 
ing upon the Convention ; which was adopted by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, offered a resolution of 
thanks, on the part of the Convention, to Judge 
Edward Bates, its President ; which was adopted. 

Mr. Selon, Babine, of Indiana, submitted a 
resolution, placing the ys ay records and papers 
of the proceedings of this Convention in the ar- 
chives of the city of Chicago; which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Cuicago, July 8, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I am enabled to send you a com- 
plete list of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Chairman of the Con- 
vention here to-day. It is as follows. 

Abbott Lawrence and John Mills, of Mass. 

John C. Spencer and Sam’! B. Ruggles, of N. Y. 

Jas. S. Morehead and Jas. Guthrie, of Ky. 

Jacob G. Height and Zebulon Baird, of 

Thos. Allen and Jos. M. Converse, of Mo. 

Alex. D and Zachariah Allen, of R. J. 

Geo. C. Stone and Wm. B. Ewing, of lowa. 


and Joseph L. Treatherly, of Ohio. 

Thos. W. Williams and Philip Ripley, of Conn. 

Rufus King and Wm. W: of Wis 

Thos. Butler King and Wm. B. Hodgson, of Ga. 

John G. Camp, of Florida. 

Jas. R. Williams and David A. Stoble, of Mich. 

Chas. Jarvis and Geo, rm Maine. 

David J. Baker and Jesse B. Thomas, of Ill. 

Charles King and Littleton Kirkpatrick, of N. J. 

Jas. Wilson and John Page, of N. H. 

The Committee met to-day, and organized. ~ 
Yours, &. H. M. 








AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 


“My father,” said Mary, “may not think him- 
self called upon to be as particular about what 
concerns the public charities, corporations, or in- 
different individuals, as he is, andis bound to be, 
in what concerns the respectability of his own 
family.” 

“But if I acquire wealth by lawful means” 

“Henry, father never asked that you_ should 
be wealthy. He thought it proper, and he makes 
it a condition of our marriage, that you should 
have some respectable business, since you have 
not wealth.” 

“ And your father is right,” said Henry, “ but 
how am I to get clear of the odium of my lottery 
prize, I can neither see nor guess.” 

“Perhaps you will dream it, though,” said Ma- 
ry, archly. 

“T can dream of nothing but schooners, brigs, 
and ships,” said Henry. 

“Oh! if you only owned a good vessel,” said 
Mary, “I do not know but father would almost 
forgive its coming as a prize.” 

“ A prize to a privateer,” said Henry;“ but not 
in, a lottery” 

Henry wandered down towards the wharves 
and unoccupied yards. The war allowed of little 
or no work among the ship builders. 

The hull of a fine brig lay at the wharf. She 
had been launched a year, and there was none to 
purchase her. She was too clumsy for a priva- 
teer. 

“ Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, “ what is that ves- 
sel worth ?” 

“She is worth twenty thousand dollars,” said 
the owner and builder. “She cost that as she is; 
and she will bring twenty thousand the very hour 
peace is declared.” 

“Would you like the money for her at a cash 
price?” 

“Nothing would be more acceptable ; but there 
are not fifteen thousand dollars in the country.” 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, “I have a com- 
mission to fulfil, and, as you know [am not much 
of a business man, I must ask you to consider a 
proposition which I am about to make to you, and 
to answer me explicitly.” ; 

“Let me hear the proposition.” 

“JT will give you ten thousand dollars for the 
brig as she now lies.” 

“ And the time of payment ?” 

“Within forty days) You cannot want the 
money sooner. The river is frozen over, and you 
could make no use of the cash before that time.” 

Mr. Holmes turned to Bradford and said— 

“You know, Henry, that I am aware that you 
have not the means of payment, and also, that you 
are not a person likely to be employed as an agent 
in this business, and yet I have every confidence 
in your word.” 

Henry explained fully to the ship owner the 
state of his affairs, and exhibited to him the lot- 
tery ticket, No. 5, 4, 3, 2. 

“But,” said Mr. Holmes, “there may be some 
mistake about the matter, or some failure of the 








lottery, by which I shall lose.” 

Henry explained his motives and wishes, and 
in two hours he held in his hand a bill of sale of 
the brig Helvetius, which, as the papers were not 
obtained, he immediately re-named Mary. The 
condition was, that Henry was to hold the vessel 
for forty days, and if, within that time, he should 
pay ten thousand dollars, she was to be his; if 
not, she was to revert to Mr. Holmes, who, in the 
mean time, held the ticket as a sort of collateral 
security. The bill of sale, as I saw it, bore date 
the 5th of February, 1815. Henry felt like a new 





man. Henry felt like a happy man. He wasa 
ship owner in a place where that character was a 
sort of aristocracy. He went day after day to 
look at his brig, wishing for the time to pass away 
for the prize to be paid; but he said nothing yet 
to Mr. Carver. 

One evening, while Henry was talking with 
Mary, she asked him what he intended to do with 
his vessel, when the forty days were up. 

“ Rig her, bend her sails, and then sell her, or 
send her to sea.” 

“Why, Henry, it took the whole of the ticket 
to buy the hull and the standing spars, and it will 
take half as much more to rig her and £nd can- 
vass; and, besides that, how could you sell for 
more than Mr. Holmes could ?” 

Henry hesitated. He had not thought of that ; 
but he did not doubt that it would all come right 
yet. 

Henry was sitting, the next day, on the quar- 
ter rail of his brig, looking at the masts, well cov- 
ered with snow and ice, and thinking of the bet- 
ter appearance she would make when the rigger 
had done his duty. At length, he felt the hand 
of Mr. Holmes upon his shoulder. 

“Henry,” said the latter, “I am sorry to have 
bad news totell you. Read that paragraph in the 
Boston Centinel.” 

“ Correction.—T he ticket which drew the high- 
est prize in the Plymouth Beach lottery was 4, 5, 
3, 2, and not, as our compositor stated last week, 
5, 4, 3,2. Weunderstand that a gentleman of 
wealth in the southern part of this town is the 
fortunate holder.” 

“What do you say to that, Henry ?” 

“Only that the old gentleman will not now say 
that I have the wages of gambling.” 

“No, nor will give you the credit of being a 
ship owner,” said Mr. Holmes. “ You hate been 
unfortunate, Henry, and I am really sorry for 
you,” continued Mr. Holmes, changing his tone 
considerably, “and regret my own loss, as I have 
need of the money ; but as you cannot pay for the 
brig, you had better hand me the bill of sale, and 
let us destroy it.” 

Henry drew from his pocket the precious doc- 
ument, and, while he examined it from top to bot- 
tom, he said to Mr. Holmes— 

“This affair has been to me like a pleasant 
dream, not only on account of my aspirations for 
Mary, which you are acquainted with, but day 
after day I have felt a growing energy for busi- 
ness—a sort of out-reaching of the mind—a deter- 
mination, with such a noble beginning, to proceed 
cautiously, but steadily, todo what I ought to have 

n years since. Then, Mr. Holmes, as the 
bill has yet some days to run, before I can be 
chargeable with violation of my contract, I will 
restore it to my pocket-book, and, if I cannot 
dream as I have done,I shall not at least be 
awakened too suddenly.” 

Mr. Holmes of course consented, as he really 
had no right to claim the vessel until the forty 
days should have expired, and Henry went up to 
tell Mary of the turn his luck had taken. 

Though Mary respected her father too much 
to feel pleasure in Henry’s new possession, yet 
she loved Henry too much to feel deeply grieved 
at his bitter disappointment. 

“The dream,” said Henry, doubtingly ; “that 
dream is not yet come to pass.” 

Some days after that, there was, as usual, a gath- 
ering at the post office, at some distance from the 
ship yard, awaiting the arrival of the mail. The 
stage, at the usual hour, drove up, and the driver 
said, as he handed the mail-bag into the house— 

= ess there’s hetter aews to-day than I have 
brought since:the great victory on the Lakes.” 

“ Another victory, Mr. Woodward ?” 

“ No, not another victory, but rzace!” 

“ Can you tell me,” said a dapper-looking young 

entl as he slipped from the stage, “ where 
| gen find Mr. Holmes, the owner of the brig Hel- 
vetius ?” : 

“Mr. Holmes lives on the hill, yonder,” was 
the reply, “but it is thought he does not own the 
Helvetius now.” 

“Has he sold her ?” 

a“ Yes.” 

“J am sorry for that. Who is the owner?” 

“ Mr. Bradford, the young man whom you see 
reading the newspaper.” — 

The stranger stepped into the house, and in- 
quired of Henry whether he would sell the brig. 

Henry said he would cheerfully part with 


her. 
“ At what price?” 
“ At the peace price 7) 
“Stage ready!” said Mr. Woodward, the dri- 
ver. 

“We will ride over to the village,” said Henry, 
. om converse on the matter as we go ping” 4 
enry soon emerged from the stage-coach, an 

hastened to Mr. Carver's. 

“You look cheerful,” said Mary. 

“T have drawn another prize.” 

“ Not another, I hope.” spall 
“Yes, and a large one. I have sold the brig 
for cmatlig thousand dollars to a Boston house, 
and I am to be in Plymouth at four o’clock, to get 
my pay at the bank.” 

“But the brig was not yours, Henry. Surely 
you are not d . You could not hold her 
after the mistake of the prize was corrected ?” 
«There is just where you are mistaken, Mary. 
There is pte of sale which allows forty days 





from date for the payment. Say nothing to any 
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one,” cried Henry, “I will be with you before I 
sleep. 

“What's the matter with Henry?” said Mrs. 
Carver, as she entered the room. “Has he drawn 
another prize ?” 

«| poms not, mother,” said Mary, “only dream- 
ing again, perhaps.” 

a teaing Selock, Henry arrived from Plymouth 
with an accepted draft tor ten thousand dollars, 
in favor of Mr. Holmes, anda bank book in which 
he had credit for an equal sum. And the brig 
Mary made some of the most profitable voyages 
that were ever projected in Boston. 

Some years after that, twenty-five at least, as I 
was riding into Plymouth, with Bradford and his 

d-daughter, { referred to the anecdote, and 
the conclusion that “luck was everything.” 

“There may be something in luck,” said he 
«“ But the nore which | gathered while I held the 
ticket, with the belief that { had the prize, the 
resolutions which I formed while sitting and gaz- 
ing at the lofty spars of my brig, and tne contid- 
ing virtue, the filial piety, and the perfect love of 
Mary, did all for me, and [ should have been rich 
without the brig. So you see, it was hope, con- 
templation, woman’s virtue, woman’s piety, and 
woman’s love, that made me what fam. And let 
me add, friend C., that you and I owe more to wo- 
man than the world credits to her. Let us, at 
least, do her justice. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, JULY 22, 1847. 

















2¢<F Copies of the National Era may be purchased, at six 
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at the Anti-Slavery Rooms, New York. A supply of most of 
the back numbers may also be obtained of William Harned, 
Agent, 22 Spruce street. 
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> The communication of E,, of Philadelphia, 
and other communications, will appear in-our 


next, : ° 
————_o——_— 


GENERAL NOMINATING CONVENTION OF THE 
LIBERTY PARTY. 

In the exercise of a freedom which no “commit- 
tee” or “patrons” have ever interfered with, we 
took occasion, some weeks ago, in respectful, but 
explicit terms, and without impeachment of mo- 
tive, to censure the summary mode in which the 
chairman pro tem. of the Central Liberty Com- 
mittee announced the settlement of the question 
of a Convention. We did what we believed to be 
our duty, and precisely what we should do again, 
under similar circumstances. 

Having, however, recognised the right of a ma- 
jority of the Committee to fix the time for a Con- 
vention, and declared that we would “throw no 
obstacle in its way,” we now do what we intended, 
when that declaration was made, to do—publish 
on its first appearance the official call for a Con- 
vention, and earnestly urge upon our friends 
everywhere the duty of responding to it, and sus- 
taining the action of the Committee, no matter 
how much some of them may have differed from 
the majority of its members on the question of 
time. 

Hereafter, when a few gentlemen who have 
seen proper to read us out of the Liberty ranks, 
shall have learned that the system of threats and 
coercion is not to be put in force by brother against 
brother, we may offer some explanation of certain 
remarks we made respecting our future course. 
Till then, we shall say no more, than that those 
gentlemen have grossly misconstrued us. 

We are inclined to think that the great promi- 
nence given to the discussion of the time of hold- 
ing the Convention, and the excitement which it 
has created in the minds of many, will tend to 
make the meeting unusually large and interest- 
ing. 





LIBERTY NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
To the Members of the Liberty Party of the United 
States: 


ates: 

The Presidential election of 1848 is hastening 
on. It is time the faithful friends of Liberty 
should meet to nominate true and tried men as 
their candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States. The Na- 
tional Corresponding Committee have taken the 
best means in their power to judge, both of the 
sentiments of the people and the signs of the 
times, as to what course the true interests of the 
party and the permanent good of the cause re- 
quire; and they have concluded to call the Na- 
tional Nominating Convention to meet at the city 
of Buffalo, in the State of New York, on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th of October, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
It is thought best that the Convention should be 
organized as a Mass Meetine, to which all mem- 
bers of the Liberty party are fully invited, to 

icipate in its deliberations and conclusions. 
n voting on the nominations, however, each State 
‘will be entitled to the same number of votes that 
it has in the electoral college, that is, the number 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
It is believed that the following method will se- 
cure as exact justice as is attainable in the de- 
tail: . 


8: 

1. Any delegate may represent a district, if he 
is chosen by a District Convention, properly 
called. 

2. If a State has chosen its quota of delegates, 
at a regular State Convention, these delegates, or 
a majority of them, if present, shall cast the vote 
of the State, either individually or collectively, 
as they may agree. 

3. If a State Convention has made any other 
provision for throwing its vote, such provision 
shall stand. 

4. In the-failure of all these, the members of 
the party present from any State, may hold a 
meeting by public notice, and decide how the vote 
of their State shall be cast. 

5. If they do not decide, then all the members 
present shall vote on the nomination, and their 
vote shall stand as the vote of the State. 

George W. Johnson, Esq, of Buffalo, is re- 
quested to make arrangements, on behalf of the 
Committee, for obtaining a suitable place for the 
meeting. . 

Editors of Liberty papers are requested to cir- 
culate this notice, and urge a general attendance 
at the Convention. 

The members of this Committee—the State 
Central Committees—in their respective States, 
are requested to do all they can, by personal cor- 
respondence and otherwise, to secure a full repre- 
sentation, both for the mass meeting and for the 
nomination. 

It is probable the Convention will continue two 


— 
y the National Committee of the Liberty 


y- 
Stewart, of New York, Chairman. 

Joshua Leavitt, of Massachusetts. 

Schuyler Hoes of New Jersey. 

Titus Hutchinson, of Vermont. 

Samuel Fessenden, of Maine. 

F. Julius Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis Gillette, of Connecticut. 

The following members of the Committee have 
expressed their opinion in, favor of postponing 
the Convention until next year. 

. P. Chase, of Ohio. 
Daniel Hoit, of New Hampshire. 

Boston, July, 1847. 





CORRECTION. ~~ 


The Anti-Slavery Standard corrects its state- 
ment concerning the prefatory remarks to the let- 
ter of a Presbyier of South Carolina, and then 
reminds us that we did it injustice in saying that 
it never credited the Era with Judge Woodbury’s 
charge. We stand corrected. 

And now, we submit to our contemporary of the 
Standard, whether this profitless passage at arms 
between us does not strikingly show the folly of 
being captious, and in haste to condemn. 





DEATH OF AN AUTHOR. 


The papers announce the death of Joseph C. 
Neale, the author of the Charcoal Sketches. He 


died in Philadelphia, on the 18th instant, after a 
few hours illness. 





NAVIGATION LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We call attention to the highly interesting let- 
ter of our London correspondent, concerning the 
important movement in Great Britain against the 
Navigation laws. 

CHICAGO CONVENTION. 

The full report of proceedings of this great 
River and Harbor Convention may be found on 
the outside of the Era. A valued friend has laid 
us under great obligations, by furnishing us with 
many particulars not found in the report selected 
from the Chicago paper. Since the publication of 
these proce we have seen in some of the 
Papers the letter from Mr. Webster to the Con- 
Yention. Itis brief, explicit, and expresses entire 





‘° 








sympathy with the objects of the meeting. Of 
course, the principle laid down as a basis for in- 
ternal improvements is repugnant to the doctrine 
of strict construction. 





BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


Tue Lirs, TRAVELS, AND “Opinions or Benyamin Lun- 
DY, including his Journeys to Texas and Mexico, with a 
Sketch of Cotemporary Events, and a Notice of the Revo- 
lution in Hayti, compiled under the direction and on be- 
half of his Children. Philadelphia: Published by Wm 
D. Parnisn, No. 4 North Fifth street. 

There is, perhaps, no individual connected with 

the Anti-Slavery enterprise whose life embodies so 
many interesting events as the subject of this me- 
moir. The first movement against slavery on this 
continent commenced in 1729, and closed by the 
passage of the ordinance of 1787—ranging through 
a period of fifty-eight years, and enlisting in its 
support the brightest talent and the purest phi- 
lanthropy of which the country could boast. 
The fruits of the movement were, the abolition 
of slavery in the Northern and Middle States; 
the enactment of laws favoring voluntary emanci- 
pation in several Southern States, and a pledge 
of the North American Congress of 1774 not to 
engage in the slave trade themselves, or lease 
their ships to others engaged inthe traffic. Then 
followed the glorious ordinance of 1787, securing 
to the immense territory northwest of the Ohio 
river the blessings of freedom. 

In 1788, the Federal Constitution was adopted ; 
and, whatever may be said of its Anti-Slavery ten- 
dencies, it is very certain that, from the hour of 
its adoption to this moment, the Anti-Slavery cause 
has made far less progress than in the era imme. 
diately preceding. The conscience of the North 
seemed paralyzed by the monstrous inconsistency 
of a free Government in allowing a traffic for 
twenty years, that only fourteen years before had 
been pronounced little better than piracy. To 
‘Massachusetts and South Carolina belongs the 
infamy of this retrograde movement. The mer- 
chants of Boston had tasted the forbidden fruit, 
and their cupidity was aroused by the enormous 
profits of the trade in slaves. The foundations of 
the wealth of that city, now foremost in works of 
charity, and most unsparing in its denunciations 
of slavery, were laid in blood. Northern mer- 
chants stole the slaves, and Southern planters re- 
ceived them; and although the latter still bear 
the consequences of their guilt, and their land 
mourns because of oppression, while the former 
have garnished the sepulchres of their fathers, 
and, folding about them the robe of self-righteous- 
ness, “thank God they are not as other men are,” 
still in the day when “secret things shall be made 
known,” who shali say whether on Northern thief 
or Southern receiver shall fall the heaviest bolt 
of Divine vengeance? 

From 1788 until 1815, nothing was done to ad- 

vance the cause of emancipation. Three of the 

Northern and Middle States, in which provision 


had been made for the gradual manumission of 
the slaves, were quietly “working out their own 
salvation,” while emigration from the old slave 
States to the Southwest, and the great demand 
for homebred slaves, created by the purchase and 
settlement of Louisiana, stimulated the domestic 
slave trade. The voice of conscience in the South 
was hushed by the soothing whispers of selfish 
interest ; and with what show of consistency could 
the North reconcile pro-slavery practice and anti- 
slavery principle? ‘How could she cry aloud 
and spare not,” while her hands were yet dripping 
with the blood of her victims; while the echoes 
of their dying groans yet resounded in the “ black 
hole” of her merchant ships, and the dark stain 
of blood was yet upon their decks? Along the 
whole Atlantic seaboard the voice of Humanity 
was unheard, while her children were taken fora 
spoil, “and there was none to deliver.” 

In the wild, free West, wHERE THE FOOT OF A 
SLAVE HAD NEVER TROD, was the first voice heard 
pleading for the forgotten bondman. Bernsamin 
Lunpy was the pioneer in the modern Anti-Sla- 
very movement.. Born in New Jersey, of humble 
Quaker parents, he emigrated early in life to 
Ohio, where, like so many others of her hardy 
and noble sons, penniless and uneducated, by his 
own strong arm and the blessing of God, he 
achieved his own fortune. At the age of twenty- 
six, he was first awakened to the evils of slavery 
by a short residence in Wheeling, Virginia, then 
the thoroughfare of slave traders to the South- 
west. He soon afterwards formed a society, and 
issued an address or circular. Other societies 
were formed, and a paper established at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, called the Philanthropist, of which 
he soon became co-editor. This wasin 1815. In 
the fall of 1819 we find him in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Whither he had gone on business, actively 
engaged in the discussion of the famous “ Missouri 
question” “ My feelings,’ he remarks in his 
Journal, “prompted me to engage in the contro- 
versy,” and “I devoted fhyself sedulously to an 
exposition in the newspapers of Missouri and I1- 
linois of the evils of slavery.” On the disastrous 
issue of this contest, he returned home, and find- 
ing the “Philanthropist newspaper” extinct, he 
started one of hisown. ‘T'he Genius of Universal 
Emancipation was first printed monthly, in Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, January, 1821. Subsequently he 
removed it to Jonesborough, Tennessee, where he 
also established a weekly newspaper and a month- 
ly agricultural journal. Here he remained for 
several years, although much annoyed by ill- 
treatment and ruffianly threats from his enemies. 
' During this time he attended a convention in 
Philadelphia for the abolition of slavery. The 
Genius of Universal Emancipation was the only 
Anti-Slavery paper in the Union, and, as it had 
obtained a pretty extensive circulation, he con- 
cluded to remove it to one of the Atlantic cities. 
On his way to Philadelphia, he made a few ac- 
quaintances at Baltimore, and, although they gave 
his project but slight encouragement, he deter- 
mined to set up his paper in that city. Thither 
he accordingly removed in 1834, and in about a 
year afterwards the “Genius” was changed from 
a monthly to a weekly publication. 

About this time he visited Hayti, “to make ar- 
rangements with the Government of that country 
for the settlement of emancipated slaves who might 
be sent thither. During his absence his wife died, 
and he returned to find his home deserted and his 
orphan children scattered among his friends. 
With a breaking heart, he gathered his “ smitten 
flock” together, and, after providing for their wel- 
fare, devoted himself anew to the holy work in 
which he had engaged. 

In 1828, he visited New England. At Boston 
he became acquainted with W. L. Garrison, who 
boarded in the same house. At that time, Mr. 
Garrison “had not turned his attention partiou- 
larly to the Anti-Slavery question”” Mr. Lundy 
found his first sympathizers in Boston among the 
clergy, eight of whom he got together, and he 
submitted to them his views and object, of which 
they cordially approved ; and they also subscrib- 
ed for his paper. ~Subsequently, Mr. Garrison, 
who was present and witnessed the proceedings, 
became an Abolitionist. 

In the winter of 1828-9, Mr. Lundy was as- 
saulted and nearly killed in Baltimore by a slave 
trader, upon whose conduct he had commented ; 
and, although the judge said from the bench that 
“he got no more than he deserved,” and sent a 
copy of his paper to the grand jury, charging them 
that several passages were libellous, they could not 
agree with him, and returned the paper without 
finding a bill of indictment. 

During a second visit to New England, in 1828, 
he made the notable discovery that ‘“‘philanthro- 
pists are the cleverest creatures breathing. They 
think forty times before they act.” 


In the spring of 1829, he visited Hayti a second 
time, taking with him twelve emancipated slaves, 
whom a Marylander had given him for the pur- 
pose. After his return, William Lloyd Garrison 
removed to Baltimore, and became associate ed- 
itor of the Genius,” and Lundy set out on a lec- 
turing tour, from which he was soon obliged to 
return, his associate having subjected himself to 
imprisonment for libel. On this Lundy remarks: 
“The attempt to indict me had been several times 
made without success. It was remarked by one 





of the oldest editors, that, though more severe than 


Garrison, I so selected my words that they could 
not be construed into libels.”” Mr. Garrison, upon 
his release, left Baltimore, and the paper again 
falling under the exclusive care of Mr. Lundy, he 
found that he could not publish it weekly with- 
out assistance, and it was restored to its original 
form of a monthly paper. But the atmosphere of 
Baltimore had become too warm for even the pru- 
dent, judicious Lundy. Some half dozen pros- 
ecutions threatened him with imprisonment, and 
after having actually been confined for a few 
days, he “concluded that he could do more good 
without the walls,” and removed to Washington, 
D.C. Here the paper was published for some 
time, and although threatened by individuals, the 
city authorities were more friendly than in Bal- 
timore. 

In the years 1830 and 1831, he travelled much, 
taking with him a part of his type, and printing 
the paper at various places, while the nominal 
place of publication was still Washington. Dur- 
ing this period he visited Canada and Texas, the 
former for the purpose of ascertaining for himself 
the condition of the colored people, and the latter 
to establish a settlement for that class of persons, 
for the cultivation of sugar, cotton, and rice, by 
free labor. Failing to accomplish his object 
in his first expedition to Texas, he set out 
again for Texas and Mexico in May, 1833. The 
cholera raged at that time throughout the South, 
and he was constantly exposed, but escaped with 
only a slight attack. “This cholera,” he says, 
“is a most extraordinary disorder. It attacks with 
the ferocity of a tiger, and keeps its hold like a 
bull dog, and as soon as it is conquered returns.to 
the charge again.” He thought the-disease was 
produced by poisonous animalcule floating in the 
atmosphere, and taken into the system with the 
breath ! 

His adventures in Texas and Mexico are high- 
ly interesting. At one time, all his money being 
exhausted, he supported himself by making sus- 
penders and shot bags. After encountering many 
difficulties, and failing to accomplish his great ob- 
ject, owing to legal difficulties, he entered into an 
agreement with one Blackaller to obtain the grants 
for him, and returned homewards as far as Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Here he obtained the means 
necessary to prosecute his enterprise, and in May, 
1834, set out on his return to Texas and Mexico. 
He now had a second attack of cholera, which was 
followed by a fever, with occasional returns of 
cholera symptoms for ten days. On his arrival at 
Monclova, he learned, to his extreme mortifica- 
tion, that Blackaller had failed in his efforts to 
obtain the land. Just as he was about to secure 
the grant, “advices were received from the Le- 
gislature, that they were about to enact a law pro- 
hibiting the further grant of lands in any part of 
the State, and requiring him to desist from any 
further effort.” “Thus,” he says, “after all my 
perils and hardships, I am completely bafiied in 
my attempts to establish colonies in Texas.” 

After suffering many hardships, and travelling 
on a little Cherokee pony through a great extent 
of country, he at length arrived at New Orleans. 
On his way home, he was detained by sickness at 
Nashville, and while there learned that a friend 
in New York had left hima legacy of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Soon after his return, he resumed 
the publication of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, but on the issue of one number it was 
again suspended for nine months. 

Meantime, he commenced a new weekly paper 
at Philadelphia, entitled the National Enquirer ; 
and the same month he resumed the publication 
of the “Genius.” In August, 1837, he announced 
the publication of the second edition of a pamph- 
let entitled the “ War in Texas,” in which he vig- 
orously opposed annexation. His writings about 
this time attracted the attention of John Quincy 
Adams, and led to an acquaintance and some cor- 
respondence between him and Lundy. 

In March, 1838, he retired from the charge of 
the Enquirer, and the May following met with a se- 
vere loss in the burning of Pennsylvania Hall. 
Having determined to remove to the West, he had 
collected all his personal property, including 
books, papers, and clothes, and deposited them in 
one of the rooms of the Hall, where they were 
consumed. 

Destitute, but not disheartened, in July, 1838, 
he left Philadelphia for Illinois, where his chil- 
dren resided, to establish an Anti-Slavery paper 
there, Lovejoy’s press having been destroyed. 
After having been disappointed in several at- 
tempts at Hennepin, he received proposals.from 
the citizens of Lowell, Lasalle county, to issue his 
paper there. 

Thither he repaired, built a barn and printing 
office, and purchased a tract of land about four 
miles distant. This was in the winter and spring 
of 1838-9. Early in August following he was 
seized with the prevalent fever of that climate, 
but was not confined to his bed or thought to be 
dangerously affected. On the morning of the 21st 
he worked in his printing office, and wrote to his 
children that he had been unwell, but was much 
better. In the afternoon he was seized with se- 
vere pains, and the next day continued to grow 
Worse, until ten o’clock in the evening, when the 
pain ceased. He lay perfectly calm and happy, 
and at 11 P. M. expired without a groan or strug- 
gle. 

Thus lived and died the pioneer Anti-Slavery 
editor and lecturer in this country. 

In his life, honoring God and blessing humani- 
ty, his example teaches us how much may be ac- 
complished by humble means. Without brilliant 
talents, without social influence, poor and un- 
known, he yet conceived a high and holy object, 
and through life, with unwavering resolution and 
single-hearted devotion, never for a moment lost 
sight of his purpose. He cheerfully sacrificed 
home and friends, labored unceasingly, traversed 
thousands of miles on foot, lingering in the way-side 
cottage to plead the cause of the poor ; or, standing 
in the high places of wickedness, spoke the truth 
with boldness but in love—not in bitterness and 
wrath ; patiently repressing even his indignation, 
when its expression might have prejudiced the 
cause he loved more than all beside. Let his 
memory be revered, and his example imitated. 

The book from which these facts are gleaned 
will richly repay the reader. It is full of inter- 
esting notices of cotemporary events in the pro- 
gress of the Anti-Slavery cause. M. L. B. 





PROGRESSIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


We have taken occasion, from time to time, to 
commend to the notice of our readers the Herald 
of Truth, a Quarterly Journal, published at Cin- 
cinnati; not that we approved of the creed or 
taste of all of its contributors, but because its 
editor was an honest, fearless inquirer after truth, 
and devoted his paper to the freest discussion. 

Some of the writers for the Journal are not 
quite so modest as he is. They are rare speci- 
mens of the “Progressive Philosophy,” as the 
cant phrase has it. They imagine that the world 
had been revolving in darkness for the last six 
thousand years, until a few months ago, when the 
kindling fires of their intelligence began to light 
up the horizon. 

T.L. Boucher, in a disquisition on Divine Prov- 
idence, in a late number of the Herald, “soars 
sublime,” and from aloft looks down with pitying 
eye on the puerilities of St. Paul, David, Job, and 
other poor old gentlemen of antiquity. With a 
“ sober interest” he can read of “the good man,” 
who, violating the laws of health, (Dr. Graham 
did not live in those days,) fell sick, “some three 
thousand years ago,” and piously ejaculated, 
“whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” Once, too, 
he thinks, it was certainly a very beautiful say- 
ing, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” But, 
“the world is older now; and we can with diffi- 
culty repress a smile upon hearing these and sim- 
ilar absurdities uttered from the pulpits of this 
age!” Ifthe pulpits don’t grow ashamed of them- 
selves after this, then Mr. Boucher will have to 
smile “right out,” as Jack Downing would say. 

Of kindred genius, is J. Milton Saunders, 
another of the Herald’s “Progressives.” Aristotle 
he handles as a very little fellow—a mere Tom 
Thumb of a philosopher—and Aristippus be re- 











gards as a dummy, for maintaining that “motion 
was the principle of happiness.” [Query: can 
there be happiness without “progress,” or “pro- 
gress” without “motion?” ‘Therefore, is not mo- 
tion just what this repudiated Progressive said it 
was?] Some ancient Peter Parley having re- 
corded that Diogenes sat in a tub, Mr. Saunders 
thereupon turns up his nose at such a fellow, as a 
mere tub philosopher, and makes the reader ac- 
quainted with the following startling fact : “There 
are few persons, doubtless, who have such a con- 
tempt for the old philosophers as I.” If there is 
not a moving among the dry bones of the “old 
philosophers,” when they hear this, then there is 
no feeling in them. ° 

What a blessing to live in these latter days! 
Philosophy used to have a kind of villanous mod- 
esty about it ; but it is beginning to find out that, 
in this age of brass, it is best to be a little brazen. 

The great discovery made by the “ Progres- 
sives” is, that the world, including bipeds, four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things, is governed by 
laws. The ignorance of all people, tongues, and 
languages, from Adam down to Babel, and from 
Babel down to Bacon, and from Bacon down to 
J. Milton Saunders, of this grand, central] truth, 
explains the existence of all the disorders, misery, 
and crime, which have devastated the earth. Had 
our great-great-grandfathers and uncles only 
known this—known that there were certain great 
laws, according to which some things were good 
for food, and some things, poison; that, by one 
great law, man was bound not to eat too much ; 
and by another, equally bound not to eat too lit- 
tle; and had they then obeyed all these “ organic 
laws”—they would have been living even now. 

The consequences tha flow from this great fact— 
that the world is governed by laws—are as novel 
as the discovery itself} Now, if a man get a fit of 
the cholic, he may assuage his pain with the reflec- 
tion that he has violated the “organic laws of his 
life:” he has attempted to break through one of 
the links of the universal chain which binds in 
one vast, beautiful cycle all existences, and he feels 
the universal jar in his stomach. If he fall from 
a scaffold and break his neck, he is but another 
example of the power of the law of gravitation. 

What a contrast between the “ puerilities” of the 
the “olden philosophy,” and the masculinities of 
the new! 

What these great, fundamental, necessary, eter- 
nal, universal, ani unalterable laws are, our Pro- 
gressive does not say. That is an inquiry which 
requires observation, experiment, analysis; but 
he is not a common laborer in Philosophy— 
not he. He knows by superlative intuition that 
these laws are, and that they are eternal, univer- 
sal, and unalterable. How does he know they are 
universal? Hag he lived everywhere, explored 
all existences?, No; but he knows it. How does 
he know that they are eternal and unalterable? Has 
he lived forever, been a watcher over all forms and 
vicissitudes of being, from eternity? No—no; 
but he knows it; and his Intuition is a little better 
than Inspiration. Hear him: 

“To imagine that the great God of the vast 
myriads of worlds whirling through space, is con- 
stantly overseeing the slightest changes which 
pd ag going on around you, would be folly in- 


Were it not treating this peacock philosophy 
with more seriousness than it deserves, we might 
quote the beautiful language of inspiration, where 
it assures us that not a hair of our head falls to 
the ground without the knowledge of our Father. 

But enough. Mr. Hine’s Journal would not 
greatly suffer, were such luminaries to withdraw 
their light, 


THE EDITOR OF THE LIBERATOR—THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE MATTER. 


The edittr of the Lierator devotes more than a 
column anda half of his last number to the Eva, 
which just now he seems to regard as the great 
obstacle to the advance of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
In previous numbers he has given us equal promi- 
nence; and he is careful to republish the denun- 
ciations of the Emancipator, hoping, doubtless, by 
the aid of so efficient an ally, to remove forever 
this formidable obstacle. 

Truly we are in a fair way to have all our 
graces exercised, not so much by the contradic- 


tions of sinners as ~ Wa need ta think 
ourselves a pretty fair Abolitionist, but that was 


when we were groping in the dark wilderness of 
the West. There, as all were pigmies, each im- 
agined himself of quite respectable dimensions, in 
the absence of a high standard of comparison ; but 
in this land there are giants, in whose shadow a 
modest man is fain to hide his diminished head. 

The Liberator, while it takes care to give no op- 
portunity to its readers to judge for themselves of 
the character of the Eva, occupies whole columns 
in the effort to prove that it is “milk-and-water,” 
and then proceeds with all due solemnity, “ ani- 
mated by no personal feeling,” “actuated by no 
other motive than that of a jealous regard—for the 
integrity and success of the Anti-Slavery cause,” 
to “ pronounce judgment against it.” 

The Emancipator, actuated by the same exalted 
feeling, has already pronounced judgment, be- 
cause the Era was so refractory as to censure the 
conduct of the chairman pro tem. of our central 
committee, and avowits purpose to take no part 
in the divisions among Anti-Slavery men. 

The Herkimer Freman also pronounces judg- 
ment for the same offence, designating it as treason, 
and calling upon our subscribers to withdraw 
their subscriptions! 

Well, gentlemen, ifit please you to “ pronounce 
judgment,” and you cinnot gratify your “jealous 
regard” for the cause in any other way, proceed 
with your pronunciametos. We will endeavor to 
bear up under them with exemplary resignation ; 
when you are Wrong, training ourselves to endur- 
ance; when you are jight, seeking to amend ; so 
that, whether your ribukes be just or unjust, we 
shall lose nothing bythem. Meantime, as our 
mission lies in anothe track, you must excuse us 
if we rarely reciprocate your favors. 

Perhaps your realers might be curious to 
know why our short tomings and transgressions 
should have been owrlooked by you all while 
we were conducting ‘he Philanthropist in Cin- 
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| cinnati, but become fhe burden of an endless 
.series of pronouncemfts, now that we have charge 


of the Era at Washimton. 

But let all that pags. Although inflexible in our 
resolve not to engagéin these petty controversies 
with Anti-Slavery men, we have no objection to an 
exchange of opinion with the editor of the Libera- 
tor, if he will but lay aside his thunders, and de- 
scend for a little while from the throne of judg- 
ment. He is zealous, but his zeal appears to be 
not always according to knowledge. He has one 
standard of judgment; we, another. Fidelity to 
the Anti-Slavery cause, he holds, binds Abolition- 
ists to war against the Federal Constitution, to 
seek the dissolution of the Union, and to treat the 
South as if it were irreclaimable: hence, towards 
the South his course is one of unmixed denuncia- 
tion, and his great effort is to operate on the 
Northern people. Trying us by this standard, 
he finds us wanting, and therefore “pronounces 
judgment” upon us. 

But we reject this test, and ask to be tried by 
our own standard. We hold, that by a proper use 
of the powers secured to the States and citizens 
thereof, under the Constitution, slavery may be 
abolished ; that the dissolution of the Union is 
not & necessary preliminary to emancipation ; that 
the South is not irretlaimable; that, if emancipa- 
tion is ever to be peaceably effected, it must be by 
the public sentiment of the slave States, acting 
through individuals, through their Legislatures, 
and courts of justice.* Common sense sees at once 
that from views so different, the most opposite 
courses of conduct must flow. 

The editor of the Liberator takes his stand in 
Boston, in the heart of the free States, anathema- 
tizes the South, and appeals to the North in be- 
half of Disunion. All this is in harmony with 
his creed—h, is perfectly consistent. 

On the contrary, we take our stand as far South 
as We can, among slaveholders themselves ; abstain 
from denunciation ; deal almost exclusively in ar- 
gument and facts ; appeal to the Southern people as 
men of like passions with ourselves, brethren of the 
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same household, in whom the power of reform is 
not yet extinct. Our conduct is in harmony With 
our creed—we, too, are consistent. 

The Liberator has shaken its skirts against 
the South,,and turned away to preach its gospel 
of Disunion to the North. Not believing the 
South given over to hardness of heart, we have 
not yet shaken our skirts, but feel bound to 
preach our gospel of freedom in Washington city. 

We have no sympathy with the policy of the 
Liberator—we believe it is evil, and that it works 
evil—but it were absurd for us to arraign the ed- 
itor for following out his own convictions. No 
less absurd is it for him to “ pronounce judgment” 
upon us for squaring our acts by our own stand- 
ard of judgment. 

The Liberator and Era are fair illustrations of 
our different modes of policy. The editor of the 
former, without specification of facts, indulges in 
wholesale denunciations of Washington as a great 
slave mart, where men and women are constantly 
bought and sold at public auction. We, who are 
on the spot, describe what we know ; as facts trans- 
pire, publish them to the world, and then address 
our appeals to the citizens of Washington, in such 
language as they can appreciate.j 

The editor of the Liberator, in the safe latitude 
of Boston, denounces, in fiery terms, the slave 
trade:s of the South, without taking the trouble 
to collect any statistics of their doings, or pre- 
sent a picture of realities to his readers. We, 
whom he denounces as “milk-and-water,” take 
the trouble to go int) the heart of the slave- 
holding region, ascertain the facts in the mat- 
ter of slave trading, and, not admiring the Par- 
thian mode of fightinz, while there, cause these 
facts to be published, oelieving that an accurate 
picture of what is really done is calculated to be 
far more effective than stereotyped, windy decla- 
mation about vague and dimly seen horrors. 

In this connection, wetake the liberty of direct- 
ing the attention of thé editor of the Liberator to 
another matter. In his “jealous regard” for the 
claims of principle, he is sometimes apt to forget 
the rights of persons. For example: we wrote 
some time since, an article entitled “ The Reason,” 
the design of which was, to expose the manner in 
which superficial Northern men, on visiting cer- 
tain sections of the slave States, were rendered 
quite complacent towards slavery. They regard- 
ed the slave as a mere laborer, and, seeing all his 
animal wants supplied, were disposed to exclaim, 
What more can he desire? Incidentally, we al- 
luded to our recent visit to Virginia, and freely 
admitted, that so far as our own observation ex- 
tended, if the slave were to be considered only as an 
animal, he was well enough off. Immediately, how- 
ever, we followed this up by an unqualified repro- 
bation of the system of slavery, showing how, not- 
withstanding you might feed, and clothe, and shel- 
ter the slave comfortably, it was still a curse, only 
to be remedied by its extinction. 

What, think you, was the course of the Lib- 
erator? With a forgetfulness or disregard of 
right, which he would have referred to as proof 
of depravity in an opponent, he quoted the brief 
paragraph in which we admitted that the slaves, 
where we saw them, were humanely treated, so 
far as physical wants were concerned ; not hinting 
at the object of our article, or the connection in 
which, or the purpose for which, this admission 
was made; not permitting his readers to know 
that we had immediately followed it up with an 
exposure of the essential wrong of the system; 
but using it in an insulated form, to convey the 
impression that we were. striving to propitiate 
slaveholders ! 

This isasample of the Liberator’s style of treat- 
ing us. We could not thus have acted, without 
feeling ourselves grossly dishonest ; but the editor 
of that paper has a different standard of judg- 
ment, and therefore we shall not “ pronounce sen- 
tence” upon his motives. 

Will the reader pardon us? Had we been si- 
lent under the repeated assaults of that paper, 
some might have thought us really in fault, while 
others, readers of both the Era and Liberator, 
might have ascribed our silence to contempt. 
This feeling we do not like to cherish, although 
certainly such attacks disturb us so little, that it 
requires a strong effort on our part to notice them 
seriously. 

Having put our readers in full possession of tie 
facts necessary to form a just estimate of the con- 
duct of that paper, we do not expect that it will 
become necessary hereafter to turn aside from our 
main work to repel its denunciations. 





* We are speaking now of only human agen- 
cies; nor do we intend to question the great influ- 
ence of a healthful public sentiment and legisla- 
tion in the free States, in predisposing the people 
of the South to emancipation —Ed. Era. 

+ “There was profound wisdom in the ancient 
principle of using an esoteric and an exoteric 
mode in communicating doctrine, that is to say, 
of giving lessons in proportion as the hearer was 
in a congenial mood to receive them. There was 
deep meaning in the rule laid down by Coleridge, 
that we should never declare a truth to another 
mind, when that mind is in a state which would 
pervert it into error; for in so doing we make 
truth a liar. And what beautiful significance 
there is in the parable related by Swedenborg, 
that once when he asked of the angels grapes, 
they gave him figs; and on his saying, ‘I asked 
you for grapes) they answered, ‘We gave you 
grapes, but you took them as figs’ We must not, 
that is to say, attempt to force our conviction upon 
unprepared minds. And in proportion to the sa- 
credness of the doctrines to be taught is the diffi- 
culty of communicating them and of receiving 
them purely.”— W. H. Channing. 

{[Mr. Channing is a co-worker with Mr. Gar- 
rison.] 





DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND. 


In consequence of the interference of the Gov- 
ernment with the work of public education, in- 
cluding religious instruction, the Dissenters have 
determined generally to withdraw their support 
from the Whigs, and eschew all party alliances in 
the coming election. We notice in the last num- 
ber of the Nonconformist a very able address, to 
Dissenting Electors, calling upon them to stand 
firmly upon the basis of their own principles, sup- 
porting candidates fully committed to them, or, if 
none such be in the field, setting up candidates of 
their own, or retiring formally from the polls, 
just as the circumstances may require. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—FREE LABOR. 


The Examiner, of Louisville, having styled 
Massachusetts the Model State, the Journal, of the 
same place, questions the propriety of the desig- 
nation, in several particulars. For example : 
Georgia, it says, has as many railroads as Mas- 
sachusetts ; there is more tonnage on our Western 
waters than belongs to the latter State ; her com- 
mon schools are degenerating, and the means of 
education inadequate to the wants of her commu- 
nity ; her pauperism is increasing ; and her wealth 
is scarcely so great in proportion to her popula- 
tion as that of Kentucky. We quote the sub- 
stance of its remarks from memory, having un- 
fortunately lost the extract we cut out. 

We shall not argue the propriety of the Exam- 
iner’s phraseology in its application to Massachu- 
setts, but a word or two on the comments of the 
Journal may not be out of place. 

The railroads of Georgia, it says, are nearly 
equal to those of Massachusetts. The American 
Almanac for 1847 contains an interesting table of 
railroad statistics, from which we learn that their 
total length in Massachusetts is 7534¢ miles; in 
Georgia, 476 miles. Of the former, a small por- 
tion lies within other States, but nearly the whole 
belongs to Massachusetts. The cost of the Mas- 
sachusetts railroads was nearly 2634 millions of 
dollars ; of the Georgia, $6,381,723. The total of 
receipts from the latter is imperfect, no return 
being given from any road, except the Central, 
from Savennah to Macon, the principal one, which 
yields $368,450 annually. If $400,000 be set down 
for the rest, we have $768,000 as the gross re- 
ceipts of all the Georgia railroads; but the re- 
ceipts of the Massachusetts railroads, in 1845, 
amounted to more than 314 millions of dollars. 

So much for the comparison between the rail- 
roads of the two States. The Journal must ac- 
knowledge that the free-labor State has the ad- 
vantage in every respect. 








More tonnage floats on our Western waters, 
says the Journal, than belongs to Massachusetts. 
No doubt of it; for it is the tonnage of ten large 
States against that of one small one. But Mas- 
sachusetts, alone, owns a tonnage amounting to 
541,520—more than that of all the slave States 
together, (excepting that of Delaware.) [See tables 
of Commercial Marine of the United States.] 
Another illustration of the infinitely superior 
energies of free labor. 

As to education in Massachusetts, she ranks 
next to Connecticut and New Hampshire. The 
proportion of the adult population over 20 una- 
ble to read, is as follows inf®he States named : 


Connecticut - - - 1 in 3h 
New Hampshire - - - 1 in 159 
Massachusetts - - - 1 in 90 
Kentucky - - - 1 in 6 


The amount of the school fund in Massachu- 
setts is $830,600, having increased $77,000 during 
the last two years. This does not indicate that 
her provision for public education is decreasing. 

The School Fund of Kentucky amounts to 
$1,221,819—a much better provision in theory than 
that of Massachusetts. But what is the fact? A 
writer in the Louisville Journal, whose communi- 
cation we cut out of that paper nearly a year ago, 
has answered this question. It was first proposed 
to divide the portion of surplus revenue fall- 
ing to Kentucky, giving one half for internal 
improvements, the other as a fund for common 
schools. Subsequently, owing to a combination of 
local interests, $1,000,000 was bestowed on inter- 
nal improvements, and but $750,000 for educa- 
tional purposes. This would have been well 
enough, had the school fund been used as intend- 
ed, but the whole $750,000 was borrowed for in- 
ternal improvements; and the interest of the 
whole fund, amounting now to $200,000, has never 
been paid. In other words, what was provided in 
theory for public education, has been used in fact 
for internal improvements! , 

So much for the comparative intelligence of 
free-labor and slave-labor institutions. 

As to the pauperism of Massachusetts, we have 
no means of correcting or verifying the statement 
of the Journal, that it is increasing. If it be true, 
we must not forget that the increase depends, not 
upon indigenous causes, but upon foreign immi- 
gration, from which Kentucky is nearly exempt. 
But, judging from the statistics of Boston, we 
should infer that the Journal must be mistaken. 
There were fewer paupers in that city in the year 
ending May i, 1845, than in 1842, and only 26 
more than in 1834; while the total expense of 
maintaining them has been steadily decreasing 
from 1841—being $60,516.88 in that year, and 
only $56,301.69 in 1845. 

Pauperism in Kentucky can hardly be estimated 
in the same way as ina free State. In fact, sla- 
very is one immense system of pauperism; the 
slaves are all absolute paupers, absolutely depend- 
ent, if not upon the State, upon individual pro- 
tection, and, in almost all cases, receiving no more 
than a provision for their animal wants. 

As to the comparative wealth of Kentucky and 
Massachusetts in proportion to the population, 
the Journal must be in error. The whole popu- 
lation of Massachusetts in the year 1840 was 
737,700; and the value of all her property was, 
in round numbers, $300,000,000, or $406.50 to 
each individual. 

In estimating the proportionate wealth of Ken- 
tucky, as a State, it is proper to omit the value of 
her slaves, which constitute her laboring popula- 
tion, and apportion the total value of all her other 
property to all her population, slave and free. 
This is bringing her within the same catagory as 
Massachusetts. 

According to the revenue statistics 

of Kentucky, in 1846, the whole 

property of that State was valued 
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Deduct value of slaves - - - 55,003,861 








Total wealth - - - 187,385,106 


In 1846, the population of Kentucky, estimated 
on the basis of her usual per cent. increase, was 
probably 820,000. The proportionate wealth, 
then, of each individual, that year, was $228.50. 

To complete the contrast, let it be remembered 
Ubut Kentucky embraces an area of 40,500 square 
miles of land, for the most part unsurpassed in 
fertility, while the area of Massachusetts is but 
8,500 square miles, and her soil lean and nig- 
gardly. 

So much for the comparative productiveness of 
free labor and slave labor. Will not our South- 
ern readers ponder these facts ? 
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HALF A MONTH LATER FROM EUROPE, 


The Liverpool steamer Britannia arrived at 
Boston on Saturday morning, with fifteen days 
later intelligence from England, her accounts 
from Liverpool being to the 4th instant. 

The telegraphic despatches give but little more 
than her commercial news, by which it will be 
seen that cotton has advanced three-eighths of a 
penny per pound, while there has been a very 
great decline in all descriptions of breadstuffs. 
The annexed table will enable the reader readily 
to compare the present prices with those of the 
last month : 

FRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN LIVERPOOL. 
June 3. June 18. July 3 
Flour - - --- = 4302450 400a416 310a340 
American wheat - - 126a133 110a123 
Indiancorn - - - - 5602600 480a520 4462450 
Corn meal - -20a290 40a%650 WO0a2ld 

The Bogue forts, in the Chinese seas, were cap- 
tured and completely destroyed by the British 
land and naval forces on the 26th of April. Eight 
hundred and seventy-six pieces of artillery were 
seized and spiked in thirty-six hours. 

Father Mathew has received a pension of £300 
a year from the Crown. Rumor says that the 
Pope has declined to make him Bishop of Cork. 

The steamer Sarah Sands put into Cork in con- 
sequence of an accident to her machinery. She 
was expected to sail on the 3d of July. 

Fever is dreadfully prevalent in Liverpool. 
Eight of the Catholic clergy have died of it in 
two months. The distemper was in every instance 
contracted by them while visiting the sick. 


Liverroot, July 4—11 A. M. 

A signal depression has taken place in the corn 
market since the departure of the last steamer, at- 
tributable to many causes, but peculiarly to the 
prevalence of fine weather and the growing steadi- 
ness of the money market. Prices have become 
low beyond precedent. Atthe closing of our mar- 
ket yesterday afternoon, the best Western Canal 
brands would not fetch more than 34s. 6d. per bar- 
rel, in some few instances it reached 35s.; but the 
transactions were generally of a retail character, 
and did not indicate the slightést speculative dis- 
position. 

Large quantities were sold at 34s. per barrel, 
but that is a price which could not be realized for 
any considerable quantity to-day. Richmondand 
Alexandria quoted at 33s. per barrel; Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, 32s,; New Orleans and Ohio, 
31s.; and United States and Canada sour, from 
28s. to 29s. per barrel. Indian corn has likewise 
suffered a material depression, and cannot be 
quoted higher than 44s, 6d. to 45s. per quartey. 
Inferior, sound, ranges from 32s. upward. In- 
dian meal stands at 20s. to 21s. per barrel of 196 
pounds. 

The rumors of the potato disease are exceed- 
ingly conflicting, and not reliable, and the grow- 
ing crops are in a state of the utmost forwardness. 
The weather could scarcely be more favorable 
than it is. 

Corron.—This market has been affected in an 
inverse ratio, and shows a state of decided im- 
provement ; the advance is 3¢ of a penny per pound 
since the last steamer. Our latest quotations are, 
for fair Upland and Mobile, 73¢d., fair Orleans, 
75¢d.per pound. The American descriptions sold 
this week comprised 15,000 Upland, at 614d. to 
734d.; 25,060 Orleans, at 63gd. to 814d.; 10,530 
Mobile and Alabama, at 6544. to 7%d.; and 280 
Sea Island, at 13d. to 22d. per pound Less ac- 
tivity has been evinced to-day, though a large 
quantity was offered, affording a turn in favor of 
buyers. 

The entire stock now in port is estimated at 
about 443,000 bales. The American proportion 
standing at 333,000, showing a material general 
decrease. 

Provisions.—Prices have been generally steady 
for the last fortnight, so that any important alter- 
ation cannot be named. 

Financtat.—The money market has considera- 
bly improved, and greater confidence has been in- 
fused into every branch of trade. Not only isa 
growing liberality evinced by the Bank of Eng- 
land, but the provincial banks generally manifest 
a spirit of enlarged accommodation. 


he steamer W M arri t B 
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Trade has assumed a more healthful appear- 


ance in England. The manufacturing districts 
are busy. 


There is some appearance of the potato disease 
but to what extent is not ascertained. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 


have announced their purpose to establish a direct 
steam eumeddthelieen Southampton and 
New Orleans. 


“In order to complete the new regulations, it 
will be necessary, in the course of the present 
year, to establish on the Atlantic several addi- 
tional steamers, which, in conjunction with those 
already existing, may be classified as follows: 
Cunard steamers, once a week, from Liverpool to 
Boston and New York. The New Orleans line 
ubove alluded to, once a month, from Southamp- 
ton to Cat Island Harbor, near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. West India steamers, once a month 
from Southampton via Bermuda, and once a month 
via Barbadoes. New American line of steamers 
from New York to Southampton and Bremen, 
French Government line, between Havre and 
New York. Ditto, between Marseilles, Guada- 
loupe, and Martinique. Ditto, between Bor- 
deaux and the Havana. Ditto, between Havre 
and the Brazils. Ditto, between St. Nazaire, Lis. 
bon, and Madeira.” - 

“Iretanp.—We are glad to find that, generally 
the accounts are much less unfavorable us to the 
extent of fever and destitution. Food is becom- 
ing plentiful and cheaper, and the fine prospects 
of the harvest are giving confidence to all classes, 
Even in Skibbereen there is a most decided im- 
provement. In some districts, however, Sligo in 
particular, fever and destitution still prevail to a 
lamentable extent.” 

“France.—The Ministry of M. Guizot have sus 
tained a defeat in the Chamber of Deputies, on a 
motion for the reduction 6f the duty on salt from 
3d. to 1d. per kilogramme, (2 lbs.,) which was car- 
ried, though opposed by the Cabinet, by a majori- 
ty of 264 to 14; it is said, however, that they in- 
tend to throw out the bill in the Chamber of 
Peers. The reduction of the duty, if eventually 
carried, will leave a large deficit.” 


Great doubts are entertained of the stability of 
Guizot’s Ministry. 

“Free Trape.—Mr. Cobden is at Venice, and 
expresses himself surprised at the immense pro- 
gress the principle of free trade has made in Italy 
the enthusiastic manifestations of which he was 
the object at Naples, Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
and Leghorn, were repeated in Piedmont. At 
Genoa, Verceil, and Novarros, Mr. Cobden was 
received with the liveliest demonstrationg of sym- 
pathy. 





“Jn Germany, emigration to America ona whole- 
sale scale is still going on. The United States 
get the majority of the emigrants, and nearly all 
the best. Some villages are entirely depopulated 
by this emigration mania, and the Governments 
are beginning to be alarmed at it.” 


The Chinese have again come into collision 
with European power. Sir John Davis, Governor 
of Hong Kong, having in vain endeavored to ob- 
tain redress for gross aggressions upon British 
subjects and property by the Chinese, resolved to 
strike a heavy blow at once. Accordingly, taking 
with him a sufficient force, he entered the Bocca 
Tigris on the 2d of April, blew up diver’ forts, 
sailed up to Whampoa, performing similar ex- 
ploits these, and thence proceeded to Canton, 
where he went through the same ceremonies, hav- 
ing in the course of thirty-six hours disabled $50 
pieces of heavy ordnance. Having opened a com- 
munication with Keying, that functionary asked 
time to consider; it was granted. He asked fur- 
ther time; it was not granted ; and Sir John made 
arrangements for bombarding the city. Forth- 
with Keying submitted, and granted the redress 
and securities, which might have been yielded 
without the enforcement of gunpowder. 

The French fieet in the bay of Thourane have 
also had a brush with the Cochin Chinese, blow- 
ing up men, forts, and magazines, in consequence 
of having failed to obtain redress for the impris- 
onment of a French Bishop. 

taille 
« MARSHALS SALE, 


“In virtue of five several writs of fieri fucias 
issued from the Clerk’s office of the circuit court 





of the District of Columbia for the county of 
Washington, and to me directed, I shall expose to 
public sale, for cash, on Tuesday, the 13th instant, 
at the south front door of the jail of said county, 
at the hour of 10 o’clock, A. M., the following 
property, viz: 

“ One negro woman, named Elizabeth, about the 
age of sixty years; and one negro girl, named 
Caroline, about the age of twenty years ; seized 
and levied upon as the property of Henry Miller, 
and sold to satisfy judicials No. 22, October term 
1847, in favor ofthe Postmaster General; also 
judicials Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, to June term, 1547, 
in favor of the United States, and against said 
Henry Miller. “ALEXANDER Hunter, 

“ Marshal of the District of Columbia 
Washington Union of July 3. 

The foregoing advertisement we copy from the 
Washington Uniun. At the appointed time the 
sale took place. Two women—a mother, aged 
about sixty, a daughter of twenty—were sold at 
the United States jail, by the United States Mar- 
shal, to satisfy a United States claim; and the 
proceeds of the sale were deposited in the United 
States Treasury, to aid in defraying the expen- 
ditures of the United States Government. 

Strange as it may seem, there are circumstances 
attending the whole transaction which reflect 
great credit upon certain persons engaged in it ; 
and our readers will rejoice to learn that, by the 
efforts of those persons, mother and daughter 
were bought only to be rescued from bondage 
and life-long separation from each other. 

But all this does not change the essential na- 
ture of the act chargeable on the United States 
Whatever may have been the conduct of individ- 
uals, the fact stands out, conspicuous and humili- 
ating, that the Government of the American 
Union has sold two human beings, at the capital 
of the nation, and that the price of blood is now 
in the Treasury, not of a District or a State, but 
of the United States! We do not know that such 
cases have taken place before, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that they are anomalous. The ex- 
ecutive officers proceed clearly on the assumption 


+ that the Government of the United States may 


hold or sell slaves, and seem to regard it as 4 
thing of course. 

No matter whether such transactions be com- 
mon or uncommon, the principle is the same. If 
the Government had a constitutional right to sell 
these two women, then it has a right, in all simi- 
lar cases, to levy on the slaves of its debtors or 
defaulters, to the extent of its claims, no matter if 
five thousand slaves should be necessary to satisfy 
the demand. And it may put them up at public 
auction, to be sold to the highest bidder ! 

Recollect—the question has nothing to do with 
State rights, or State slavery. It concerns merely 
the relations of slavery to the Federal Constitu- 
tion and to the Federal Government. 

This Government either has such a right, or it 
has not. If it has not, the proceeds of this sale 
should be refunded from the Treasury of the 
United States, and such laws passed by Congress 
such regulations adopted by the Chief Executive, 
as shall forever prevent the repetition of such an 
act. If it has, then it is all folly, worse than folly, 
to pretend that the question of slavery is a State 
concern alone; that the free States are not par 
ticipants in the evil; that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no responsibility in it. For, what ' 
this Government? An emanation from the Pop!’ 
of the United States, and the States ; deriving 
whatever powers it has from their gift: so that, 
if the sale of slaves be within its powers, then the 
fourteen free Staves of this Union are equally r 
sponsible with the fifteen slave States; the Gov- 
ernment is but their agent, selling slaves, an 
using the proceeds to carry on its operations, !2 
virtue of authority delegated to it by them. 

If all this be true, then, without doubt, every 
American citizen who would relieve himself from 
the guilt of trading in human beings, and rescue 
the Government from the position of a slave fac- 
tor, is bound to seek, by every means in his power, 
an amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

But what part of the instrument would you 
amend? What clause, or part of a clause, au- 
thorizes the Federal Government to sell or hold 
slaves? Where, in that instrument, is power 
directly or indirectly conferred to treat humar 
beings as property ? Has not the dictum bee? 
announced from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that slaves are never regarded by the 

Constitution as property, but as persons? Does 

that Constitution ever mention them as pipP 
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ment, deriving its powers from its provisions, to 
legislate in relation to them as property? Did 
not Mr. Madison say, positively, that when the 
clause concerning the importation of slaves was 
under consideration, it was at first so worded as 
to convey the idea that there might be property 
in man; but there being a strong sentiment 
against this, it was changed, so as to obviate this 
implication, Decause the majority of the Convention 
could not bear the idea that there could be property im 
man? - 

Representation and direct taxes are apportioned 
among the States, according to the whole number 
of free persons, and “ three-fifths of all other per- 
sons”? The genius of our Government is repug- 
nant to a representation of property. Again: 
“persons held to service or labor” in one State, 
escaping into another, are not discharged from 
such service or labor. Nothing is said about 
property escaping—and the clause clearly applies 
to the case of all persons held to service or labor, 
whether bond or free—but apprentices are not 
property. These are all the provisions in the Con- 
stitution which concern the slave population, and 
no man who values his reputation for common 
sense will pretend that they contemplate the slaves 
as property. 

By what authority, then, does the Government 
of a Union, two-thirds of the people of which 
utterly repudiate the idea of property in man, 
while they have established their institutions on 
the principle that every man has the right of 
self-ownership—a Government deriving its sole 
powers from a Constitution which has carefully 
excluded the idea that there can be property in 
man—dare to hold or sell human beings as mer- 
chandise ? 

We deny its right to do so. The declaration 
of the ultra slaveholders, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with slavery, we fully 
endorse; it has nothing to do with it legiti- 
mately, though it has had a great deal to do with 
it by usurpation. It has nothing to do with it 
constitutionally, and therefore we ask of them to 
join with us in the demand that it cease to hold 
or sell slaves. If they refuse, they stand con- 
victed of the grossest inconsistency; for, how 
can they, with any show of reason, require the 
people of the free States to abstain from all in- 
terference with slavery, while the General Gov- 
ernment itself, the common agent of the people 
of the whole Union, is a slave-seller ? 

Liberty is the common heritage of all the 
American people. Slavery is the practice of a 
few, the abhorrence of all the rest. Is it not 
shameful that a Government emanating from all, 
acting upon all, identified with all, should repre- 
sent, not the many, but the few, be controlled by, 
not the great law, but the odious exception? We 
ask the attention of every friend of Liberty: 
North and South, to the fact on which we have 
commented. Let the press, let the pulpit, let the 
people, speak out: Shall the Government of the 
“Model Republic” do these things? Why, if such 
an act had been done in London, had Lord John 
Russell ordered the public sale into eternal slavery, 
right in the shadow of St James, of two human 
beings, mother and daughter, to satisfy a paltry 
claim of the British Government, one universal 
shout of bitter mockery from this country would 
have rung across the Atlantic. 
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We should have acknowledged sooner the re- 
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Tue Manvat or Cuess. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Memoir or Rev. E. P. Lovgesoy. New York: William 
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less by the complete submission of one of the bel- 
ligerants. " 

“ He shows how peurile a course it would be 
for a nation which had sacrificed men and money 
to gain a foothold in an enemy’s country, to aban- 
don all the advantages it had won, and withdraw 
its forces in order to induce negotiations, without 
any certainty or security that peace would en- 
sue from such negotiations. ‘ 

“He then cites the case of our last war with 
Great Britain to show that we never considered 
for a moment that our nation required us to in- 
sist upon the withdrawal of British troops before 
consenting to treat for peace. We sent commis 
sioners to Ghent when portions of our territory 
were in the possession of British troops; and 
it was notorious, that while negotiations were go- 
ing on at Ghent, hostilities were carried on upon 
both sides with unwonted vigor; the most memo- 
rable actions of the war taking place after nego- 
tiations had heen concluded. Such a preliminary 
condition to negotiation cannot be cited in mod- 
ern times ; at least Mr. Buchanan knows of none. 

“He then exposes the unusual conduct of Mex- 
ico under another aspect. The President, in his 
desire to avoid the war, had sent a minister to ne- 
gotiate a peace. Even after the war had commenc- 
ed by the attack of the Mexican troops upon Gen. 
Taylor, the President had reiterated propositions 
With a view to opening negotiations which should 
put an end to hostilities. He had declared to the 
world that he would exact no conditions that were 
not honorable to both parties; and yet the Mexi- 
can Government had refused to receive the minis- 
ter sent to her, and, after declining to accede to’ 
the opening of negotiations, Mexico had never 
made known upon what basis she would consent 
to a settlement of the differences between the 
two Republics. There will never be a termina- 
tion of hostilities, Mr. Buchanan proceeds, if 
Mexico continues to refuse to listen to the over- 
tures which have been proffered, and which tend 
to the re-establishment of peace. 

“The President will not, therefore, make fur- 
ther overtures for the opening of negotiations un- 
til he has reason to believe that such will be ac- 
cepted by the Mexican Government; but never- 
theless, such is his desire for peace, that the evils 
of the war shall not be prolonged one day later 
than the Mexican Government makes it absolutely 
necessary. Accordingly, to carry his determina- 
tion into effect, he has sent, in the quality of com- 
missioner, to the headquarters of the army in 
Mexico, Mr. N. P. Trist, first clerk in the State 
Department, with full powers to conclude a defi- 
nite treaty of peace with the United Mexican 
States. Mr. Trist is recommended as possessing 
the full confidence of the President, and worthy 
of that of the Mexican Government. 

“In conclusion, Mr Buchanan forbears from 
commenting upon the closing passage of the last 
letter from the Mexican minister, lest it should 
give to his present note a less conciliatory charac- 
ter than he desires for it. He recurs with pleas- 
ure to another passage in the same letter, wherein 
is expressed the pain with which the Mexican 
Government has seen altered the cordial friendship 
which it had cultivated with this Republic, the 
continued advancement of which it had always 
admired, and whose institutions had served as a 
model of its own. Such sentiments, continues 
Mr. Buchanan, the President deeply feels; his 
strongest desires are, that the United Mexican 
States, under such institutions as prevail with us, 
may protect and secure the liberty of their citi- 
zens, and maintain an elevated position among the 
nations of the earth.” 

This letter is dated April 13th. On the 22d, 
the Mexican minister acknowledges its reception, 
and replies, that the whole subject matter of it 
having been received by the Sovereign Congress, 
it would be at once transmitted to it for action. 
Congress was immediately convened, but up to 
the 29th of June no quorum could be procured. 
It is stated that General Scott had allowed them 
till the 30th to consider the matter, when his pur- 
pose was to march into the city. 


We shall soon have important intelligence. 
SANTA FE, 


Mr. Murphy has arrived at St. Louis, in com- 
pany with W. H. Russell, bearer of despatches 
from Colonel Fremont, in California. Mr. Mur- 
phy left Santa Fe on the 27th of May. 

The health of the troops was much improved. 
Major Edmondson, with a force of 150 men, was 
attacked on the 27th by a party of from three to 
four hundred Mexicans, and was forced to re- 
treat, with the loss of two killed, one wounded and 
left on the field, and all the horses, clothing, and 
ammunition! Lieutenant Wilcox had been des- 
patched from headquarters, with 115 men, in 
pursuit of the enemy. 


——___<-—___— 


OREGON. 


The ship Sterling, at Boston, from California, 
brings Oregon dates to the 10th of December 
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GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS ARMY. 


The New Orleans Picayune of the 6th has ad- 
vices from Mexico to the morning of June 29th, 
and from Puebla to the 30th. 

General Scott was awaiting the arrival of Gen- 
erals Cadwallader and Pillow, with reinforce- 
ments. It was generally understood that the Gen- 
eral had communicated to the Mexican Govern- 
ment the mission of Mr. Trist; and that Santa 
Anna was in vain endeavoring to procure a quo- 
rum of Congress, so as to lay it before them, with 
the propositions made for peace ‘ 

General Alvarez was at Mexico on the 14th of 
June, with 300 Mexican cavalry. His force had 
been greatly overrated. 

The Mexicans were using every inducement to 
encourage desertion, and with some success. 

No further intelligence about that ridiculous 
poison story. 

“ The Star of the 24th ultimo has the following 
paragraph about the American prisoners in Mex- 
ico: 

“The following paragraph is extracted from a 
letter dated in Mexico on the 17th instant: 

“‘T observe in the ‘Star’ you sent me, that it is 
said that the American prisoners are kept in con- 
finement here, which is not the case. They have 
been at liberty for a long time past, and saunter 
about the streets like other people. Noone troubles 
them. I see Major Gaines and others daily. The 
decree ordering the other Americans away was 
not extended to them, and, as far as I can see, has 
had very limited effect, for I observe the well- 
— American residents knocking about as 
usual, 


“Their reported arrival at Tampico is believed 
to be unfounded.” 

Santa Anna, it is said, was trying to force a 
a loan of one million of dollars at the point of the 
bayonet. The work of fortifying the advances to 
the capital was proceeding with some vigor, but it 
Was not apprehended that the fortifications would 
be very formidable. 


Commodore Perry has arrived at Anton Lizar- 
do, having succeeded in his expedition against 
Tabasco. The river having been rendered im- 
passable for his vessels, he landed his men, and 
after a sharp engagement, in which three or four 
of his men were wounded, the Mexicans fled, and 
the town Was occupied by the American forces. 

Since the foregoing was penned, we have addi- 
tional news from the seat of war. The Baltimore 
Sun of Monday received, by special express, dates 
from New Orleans up to Monday the 12th. The 
steamship McKim had arrived on Sunday after- 
noon, from Vera Cruz on the 3d, with files of pa- 
pers from the city of Mexico to the 29th inst. In 
the Diario del Gobierno of the 26th of June, ap- 
peared an important diplomatic correspondence, 
of which the Picayune presents the following ab- 
stract. 

“ The first note is from the Mexi ini 
of Foreign Affairs to the “senhemrwis aco, 
referring to that body a communication from Mr. 
Buchanan, which announces Mr. Trist’s appoint- 
ment. We learn that this letter was communi- 
cated to Santa Anna by: or through the British 
minister at Mexico, Mr. Bankhead, who has ex- 
erted himself to bring about a negotiation for 
peace between the two nations. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s letter isdated April 15th. It 
acknowledges the receipt of the Mexican Minis. 
ter’s letter of the 22d February, declining to ac- 
cede to our proposition to send commissioners to 

pa, Havana, or other point, before the block- 
ade of the Mexican ports should be raised and 
the Mexican territory evacuated by our troops. 
Mr. Buchanan writes that the President holds 
such @ condition absolutely inadmissible—neither 
demanded by national honor nor sanctioned by the 
ractice of nations. He urges that such a pre- 
p> condition would render wars intermi- 
le, between contiguous nations, un- 


The Spectator of that date, a newspaper publish- 
ed at the settlement of the Richerall contends 
that all the stories that have been told of the un- 
safe or unfavorable navigation of the Columbia, 
are false; and insist that its channel is wide and 
deep, and that all navigators need is, experience. 
The Legislature commenced on the Ist of De- 
cember, and organized by the appointment of A, 
L. Lovejoy as Speaker. The following is an ex- 
tract from the Governor’s* message : 

“ As a community, the people of Oregon have 
taken a high stand in the cause of temperance, 
and among the other subjects referred to in the 
message is this. A remodeling of the present law 
is recommended, as, during the past year, persons 
taking advantage of the defect in the law, which 
‘prohibits the introduction, sale, or distillation of 
ardent spirits,’ have both manufactured and sold 
it. It is held that the power to prohibit the in- 
troduction, manufacture, or sale, is not granted by 
the organic law, as it only provides that the Le- 
gislature shall have power to pass laws to regu- 
late” &c. The Governor recommends that only 
a sufficient quantity to supply the wants of the 
community for medicinal purposes be allowed. 

“ A bill creating the office of ‘Territorial Re- 
corder’ was passed, and Mr. Theophilus Mc- 
Gruder was elected to perform the duties of that 
office. 

“The Spectator calls upon the Legislature to 
make haste and adjourn, observing that its cost 
is $50 a day to the Territory, and that the pub- 
lic debt is already $5,000, and increasing. 

“The project for a railroad to the Pacific seems 
to excite some interest in Oregon. The Specta- 
tor urges the Legislature to take some action 
upon the premises, by memorial to Congress, or 
approving resolutions. It suggests also that Con- 
gress be asked for a steam tug, to operate at the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

“A Mr. Lippincott, from the city of New York, 
one of those ‘emigrants by the Southern route,’ 
had been badly wounded in the knee, in a skir- 
mish with the Klamet Indians. Two others, one 
from Iowa and the other from Mississippi, were 
killed in the same affair. 

“On the 4th of November, an extra from the of- 
fice of the Spectator stirred up the patriotism of 
the Oregonians with the tidings of Gen. Taylor’s 
victories over Arista, at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma, with news of the ratification of the Ore- 
gon treaty. The only peice of ordnance owned 
by the Territory, a 12-pounder, was forthwith 
mounted on the rocks, and a salute of twenty-one 
- were fired, under the direction of the Mayor, 

r. Lovejoy. 

“PROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

“ By the same arrival from California we have 
Sandwich Island papers to the 16th of January 
The Polynesian of that date is mainly filled with 
accounts of our warlike doings in Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. It announces, however, the arrival of 
fifty barrels of flour from Oregon, which, it says, 
came in good time—the numerous men of war in 
the Pacific were ‘eating the Sandwich Islanders 
out of house and home.” 


SUT ss | 
BRAZILIAN SLAVE CASE, 


In the Brazilian slave case, briefly alluded to‘in 
last week’s Era, Captain La Costa made a return 
to the writ of habeas corpus, producing the slaves. 
His counsel, however, submitted a protest, by the 
Brazilian consul, on behalf of his Government, to 
the effect that the slaves belonged to Brazilian 
subjects, were property lawfully acquired in Bra- 
zil; it denied the jurisdiction of the court, and 
asserted that the Brazilian Government would 
hold our Government responsible for the loss of 
property in question, to the extent of its fu!l 
value. 

“The return to the writ admitted the facts 
enumerated above, in regard to the persons being 
slaves, but resting for defence on the 12th section 
of the treaty with Brazil, which pledges the con- 
tracting parties to give their ‘especial protection 
to the persons and property ofall classes in the 
jurisdiction of each, residing therein’ For the 





slaves, the counsel, John Ho Esq,, in reply 
admitted the facts set forth in the return, but de- 
nied their sufficiency to cause the detention of the 
slaves, and moved for their discharge under the 
— of 1840, which expressly says : ‘ All slaves 
. brought into this State shall be free’ 
fter a short hearing on the general merits of the 
pa in which the venerable Isaac T. Horrer 
peand” active part, the further hearing was post- 
Wednesday, the Parties again : and 
the Tribune again reports mae an 





“On Mr. Purroy making a return the previous 
day, he wished Messrs. Hopper, who appeared on 
behalf of the slaves, to demur or plead to it, but 
they did not consider it necessary to do either. 
They saw that the Captain admitted the parties 
fo-be slaves, and supposed that to be sufficient for 
their purpose; and they admitted the facts set 
forth in the return to be correct, with the excep- 
tion of the Treaty, with which they were unac- 
quainted. Mr. Purroy yesterday got them to 
endorse such admission on the return. Mr. P. 
then presented his views, in which he referred to 
several decisions in favor of his point, and also 
read from portions of the Treaty. He was replied 
to by Mr. Moffat, a layman, on behalf of the 
slaves. 

« The return of the Captain states, that the two 
men form part of the crew, were regularly ship- 
ped as such in Brazil, and, as a portion of the 
crew, came emphatically within the terms of 
the treaty, and the Captain is entitled to retain 
them. Mr. Moffat contended that the shipping 
articles should be produced, and proof gone into 
to show the fact. This, however, Mr. Purroy 
contended the admission of the return would not 
permit, as Mr. H., for the slaves, had acknowledged 
that they were part of the crew. 

“Judge D. intimated that there is a case in 
Wendell where parties of the kind were discharg- 
ed as slaves, and then committed as deserters, on 
account of forming part of the crew. 

“The court has held the case for advisement 
and decision.” 

By later dates, we see that Justice has been de- 
feated in the case of the Brazilian slaves. Judge 
Daly, last Saturday, delivered his decision, re- 
manding the slaves, Da Costa and Da Roche, to 
the custody of the Captain, as a part of the crew, 
and denying the motion of Mr. Jay for a re- 
hearing of the arguments in their behalf. 

The Captain, it is stated, has since been arrest- 
ed on charge of assault and batiery, and a writ of 
certiorari has been procured, to take the case to the 
Supreme Court. It will be a scandalous thing, if, 
by any legal technicality, foreign slaveholders 
can bring their slaves .on their ships, and work 
them in the ports of the United States. Even the 
slaveholders of this country,have no such right 
as this; for the moment they voluntarily carry 
their slaves within the jurisdiction of a free State, 
the tenure by which they held them is dissolved, 
and the laws secure the freedom of the slaves. 


———— 


AN ADDRESS, 


The following address was transmitted to 
a friend in New York, with a request, if he 
thought it might do any good, to have it published. 
He forwarded it to us, submitting it to our judg- 
ment. We take pleasure in gratifying those 
whose philanthropy is so manifest, and cheerfully 
insert the address, with the following extract 
from the note accompanying it, by William Bevan. 
After having assigned one reason for their re- 
quest, he proceeds to say that he is— 


“ No less anxious that the calm and fraternal 
feeling of our Convention should be recognised as 
distinct from the violent invectives of some who 
appear to think that vituperation of America is 
the best cure of slavery. We do not, and hence 
the tone of our address.” 


Address of the Liverpool Anti-Slavery Committee to 
the People of the United States of North America. 


Breturen: In addressing you with reference 
to a subject of the utmost importance to your na- 
tional prosperity and honor, permit us to assure 
you of the deep interest we feel in all that con- 
cerns the well-being of the people of the United 
States of North America. Sprung from a com- 
mon race, with international, commercial, and re- 
ligious interests so nearly identical, we cannot 
but feel a deep sympathy with our transatlantic 
brethren. We view your past progress with a 
large measure of admiration, and we desire that 
the picture may only exalt your greatness. 

You will permit us, therefore, to declare our 
honest conviction that one great hindrance to your 
stability and elevation exists among your own in- 
stitutions in the system of slavery—a system with 
regard to which we are the more constrained to 
speak, because in the guilt attendant on the intro- 
duction of it to your shores our own nation large- 
ly participated—a system at once unnatural, un- 
righteous, and unchristian—a system which em- 
barrasses your legislative assemblies, your politi- 
cal associations, no less than your commercial trans- 
actions—a system upon the continuance of which 
your English brethren can only look with emo- 
tions with which they would not willingly regard 
any of your institutions. The public sentiment 
in the midst of which we live is gathering strength 
with reference to the injustice and impolicy of 
slavery in every form, and it would afford us sin- 
cere happiness, and contribute to your highest 
honor, that you should proclaim the emancipa- 


tion of every bondman within your territories. 
‘We are ulXx10US NOT tO be Misunderstood. We 


deprecate a violent convulsion with regard to that 
system, and we therefore desire that you may 
adopt such measures as will avert the probability 
of so disastrous an issue. We are not insensible 
to the difficulties which surround you, but a fair 
consideration of these only evinces the greater 
necessity for a calm, full, and impartial adjust- 
ment of the matter. We are convinced, after a 
deliberate consideration of your position, that the 
sooner equitable and judicious arrangements are 
made for liberating the slaves within your bor- 
ders, the safer will be the process and the happier 
the result. 

The growth of a healthful sentiment among 
many of your people on this subject has been ob- 
served by us with sincere gratification, as evinced 
in your public assemblies, your forensic plead- 
ings, and your Senatorial debates. We trust that 
you will prove, by a firm advance in the course of 
Liberty, that these presages are true. 

We cannot but feel that the churches and the 
ministers of religion within your States possess a 
great power, and therefore lie under a great re- 
sponsibility in this matter. And we desire that 
Christians in America may speedily vindicate 
themselves, by leading the van in that series of 
operations by which every yoke may be broken, 
and every freed man made ready to enjoy and im- 
prove his freedom for the common weal. 

Deep and solemn conviction impels us thus to 
address you. We feel that slavery, wherever it 
exists, involves an aggravated violation of man’s 
rights and God’s laws; that it is pregnant with 
evil alike to the enslaver and the enslaved; that 
it is a stain on national honor, and a blot on re- 
ligious character ; and that, in its extinction, your 
duty and your interest are equally combined. 

It is in your power, brethren, to place on rec- 
ord the noblest triumph of liberty ever achieved 
in this world, by working out the emancipation of 
the millions of bondmen who dwell in your States, 
and thus to secure the highest renown among the 
nations, while securing the approval of ‘Him who 
hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth”’—who is the 
head of all dominion, and the judge of all the 
rulers among men. 

Signed by order of the committee. 

Joun Croprer, Jun., President. 
Tuomas Buriey, Vice President. 
si Ratuporn, Treasurer. 
ILLIAM BEVAN . 
Joun SurHeRLanp, M. D., ' Sawin. 
Liverpool, May 26, 1847. 








LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 


Navigation Laws—Lgrd John Russell. 
10 Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
July 2, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Str: In the near prospect of a general 
election, the greatest anxiety is felt by those who 
are in Parliament, and wish to be in again, to 
manufacture a new set of cries, to be used on and 
around the hustings, where the fate of candidates 
must be decided. Indeed, an advertisement has 
lately appeared in Punch, making a considerable 
offer for new cries in any quantity, and stating, 
at the same time, that he had a considerable num- 
ber of old ones, which were to be disposed of very 
cheap. Lord George Bentinck appears to be as 
sensible as any one else of this necessity for good 
and novel cries, and, under the pressure of cir. 
cumstances, he succeeded in producing one last 
night. It isone in which your country is deeply 
interested, and one which greatly concerns our 
own. When Lord John Russell moved the second 
reading of the Navigation bill, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, who is now the Coryphzus of the Protec- 
tionist party, and a man possessing the sagacity 
which ought to be found in such a genius, said 
that “in the present proposal for the suspension 
of the Navigation laws there lurked a real in- 
tention to repeal them altogether ; and that it was 
nothing but a flimsy pretext by which he (Lord 
John) proposed to undermine the existence of 
those laws for the protection of British shipping.” 
The great drift of the speech of the protectionist 
lord seems to lie in the fact, that your ships have 
not brought as much grain to England as has been 
stated in the report of the Committee on the Navi- 
gation laws, and also in the allegation that the Eng- 
lish ships and captains are better than those of your 
country. Admitting the truth of the latter alle- 








gation, which, as an Englishman, I may be ready 
enough to admit, the argument becomes worth 
very little, if it be supposed possible that you are 
capable of improvement in these respects ; and as 
to the former part of the argument, it so happens 
that Lord George, genius though he be, has him- 
self done not.a little to furnish the most efticient 
reply. In the course of his speech he, unfortu- 
nately for himself, let slip the following fact: 
“ They all know that at Christmas last, so great 
was the demand for shipping to the United States 
that freights rose as high at one time as 17s. 6d. 
per quarter for grain, and 12s. 6d: per barrel for 
flour. There was plenty of grain on the seaboard, 
but there were not ships to bring it to Great 
Britain. The ships were tied up by their char- 
ters, and by old con and were not at liberty 
to go to America to fetch corn.” We are obliged 
to the man who has drawn attention to this im- 
portant fact, while we do not exactly agree with 
him in the use he has made of it. No stronger 
proof needs to have been adduced of the neces- 
sity for allowing all vessels suitable for the voy- 
age to engage in a generous free trade rivalry, 
and see who could arrive first at the scene of fam- 
ine, and furnish to the destitute the most abun- 
dant supply. Lord George Bentinck, however, 
wants an electioneering cry, and he therefore 
flourishes and flounders away through an unmer- 
cifully long speech, until at the close he boasts of 
having “defended the British commercial marine 
from the unjust insinuations by which it had been 
sought to whisper away its character;” and he 
throws down the gauntlet of defiance for any one 
who will venture to declare that “the hand of the 
British pilot has lost its cunning, or that British 
sailors have failed to sustain their old renown for 
skill, courage, and energy” Here, then, we have 
“a new cry,” and,as the ‘1'imesof this day observes, 
“in the course oi the next ten days we shall have 
all the £10 householders of England asking— 
What in the world are these Navigation laws ? 
Why are they suspended? Why are they in- 
quired into? Why does Lord John Russell wish 
to take out their sting? Why is Lord George 
Bentinck so zealous in their behalf!” By the 
way, it is source of pleasure that the Thunderer 
has stumbled on the proper course in reference 
to this important question, and will be likely to 
employ its energies, for the purpose of strength- 
ening the new free trade movement. “ As for the 
Navigation laws, (says the Times.) they are a com- 
plicated and by no means a popular question. Not 
one ina hundred. of our noble and enlightened 
constituency has the least notion what they are, 
and it would be a work of time to get up the 
steam against them. Lord George Bentinck, we 
conceive to be the fated instrument of this pope- 
lar illumination. An insensate and ridiculous 
defence of the Navigation laws, in season and out 
of season, pushed to the most absurd extremity, 
associated with the most boyish suggestions, ani- 
mated by the most mischievous spirit, and so im- 
patient as not to brook the least suspension of 
these laws, even in the midst of a famine—for a 
famine it is now—is the very thing to put up the 
spirit of the people.” You will see the way the 
wind blows, and is going to blow, by the following 
extract, which I am sure you will have pleasure 
in reading: 

“We beg to assure the constituencies that the 
Navigation laws are a most important and practi- 
cal question ; and, after all, by no means difficult 
to be understood. To their importance we have 
the valuable testimony of the Quarterly Review, 
which in the number just out calls the Navigation 
act ‘the great palladium of the British nation. 
The Quarterly, like us at this moment, earnestly 
beseeches all constituencies to take the Naviga- 
tion act into account at the forthcoming election. 


_It asks them to reject candidates who are ready to 


amend and modify them. We advise the contrary 
course. What so high, so enlightened, and so dis- 
passionate an authority pronounces to be the ua- 
tional palladium cannot be a trifling affair. Ver- 
bum sap. The public will take the hint.” 

If Lord George Bentinck has taken nothing by 
his motion, except to establish a new cry for the 
next election, he has furnished to Lord John Rus- 
sell an opportunity of getting up # “cry” for him- 
self, and one which is likely to add to his popular- 
ity on both sides the Atlantic. His lordship said 
last night, “If you agree to admit corn free of duty 
up to the month of March next, why not say, 
whatever may be the vessels in which that corn 
may come, we ask no questions as to their origin 
or the country where they were built, or the pro- 
duce they bring ; but because they bring the corn 
and provisions we want, on that ground we will 
freely admit them.” His lordship, not satisfied 
with this plea for the course he will follow, has 
evidently labored to enunciate the principle "that 
free trade (with your country for a beginning) 
should be applied to the vehicle as well as to the 
commodity it carries, and therefore he said: “I 
declared the other day I was ready to contend for 
the suspension of the Navigation laws, though 
only 500 quarters of corn might be brought in 
under that suspension. I certainly should do so, 
because the necessity of the country is such that 
we ought not to impose any restriction whatever 
on the importation of food. The best course is to 


make the admission of corr as free as possible; 
the beneNt derived frums Wal Cute might nat 
peiurge, put at least it would be asserting a ngm 


principle, to take away restrictions upon it.” 

You will see how very practical Lord John in- 
tends to be on this great international question, 
by one more extract from his speech : “ My argu- 
ment is, if a ship should arrive from Liverpool, 
bringing corn, you ought not tosay, This is Amer- 
ican corn that has been taken to Havre; and be- 
cause it has been taken to Havre, and brought 
away thence, we will not admit it, you must take 
it back again. My argument is, that if there is 
a necessity for corn, you ought to admit it, in 
whatever ships it may come.” The conclusion of 
the speech of the Premier on the whole question 
is pregnant with the most delightful promise: “I 
will not on this occasion discuss the mighty ques- 
tion of the Navigation laws, which most probably 
will be brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament when the evidence taken before the com- 
mittee is concluded. For my own part, I promise 
to pay the most serious attention to that evidence 
when it shall be produced. * * * I shall be 
ready to consider any determination that may be 
taken on it with reference to the general princi- 
ples of our commercial policy, the effects of those 
laws in the altered state of the world, and chiefly 
in regard to the naval force and naval supremacy 
of this country.” 

I believe you will not require of me any apology 
for occupying so much of my space with this 
question, as it is one in which your countrymen 
must naturally feel a very deep interest, while it 
also deeply affects the interests of commercial 
freedom generally, and those other great interests 
which are promoted by the spirit of fairness and 


generosity among the various members in the 
great family ef nations. You can do much in| 


your country for these interests. throughout the 


world, if you are prompt in responding to every | 
piece of just and kindly policy which may be pur- 


sued on our side of the water. 


I have nothing on the great Anti-Slavery ques- | 


tion to add to the very interesting articles con- 
tained in the present number of the Reporter, in 
reference to France and the Free Scotch Church, 
except to assure you of the thorough disgust with 
which the conduct of the latter body is contem- 
plated on this side of the Tweed, and by the ener- 
getic ladies of Edinburgh, whose Amazonian 
courage is only rendered the more ardent by the 
ungallant and unchristian course pursued by Dr. 
Candlish. W. O. 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Weather—-The Foreign News—Effect of the 
further Decline in Breadstuffs on the Speculators— 
The Reprehensible Course of the Bakers—Further 
Investigation of the Annapolis Riot—A New Ver- 
sion of the Matter—Another Military Excursion 
to that Place talked of —Sale of the “ Iris” List— 
The Phrenological Society, and its Sunday Meet- 
ings—The Spirit of Free Inquiry—How it has 

Progressed, and why it should be Encouraged. 

Baxtimore, July 19, 1847. 

Yesterday we had what every body allows to 
have been the warmest day of the season, and to- 
day there is a fair start for a repetition of the 
visitation. It is such weather as this that tries the 
patience of editors and writers generally, making 
that which, at cooler seasons, is. performed pleas- 
urably, altogether irksome. But there is no help 
for us. We must scribble on, else the world will 
have no newspapers; and only think of such a 
privation as that ! 

The topic of greatest interest here this morn- 
ing is the news by the Britannia, which arrived 
at Boston on Saturday. Ours being one of the 
principal flour marts, the news by the steamers is 
always awaited with deep interest. In the present 
instance, the feeling is not so all-pervading as 
formerly. The declines of foreign prices, made 
known by previous arrivals, had thinned the num- 
ber of speculators very considerably, and cooled 
the fever which prevailed among them. But some 
of them were too far gone to recover very readily 
from the consequences. They had purchased 
largely of grain and flour, and, being very reluc- 
tant to submit to the heavy losses which sales 
under the decline of prices abroad would have 
incurred, they held on, “hoping against hope,” 
only to find themselves in ® worse dilemma than 
ever. Great must be the ehagrin of such to learn 
by the present arrival, that flour has undergone 
a further decline of one dollar and fifty cents per 
barrel! Well, they have had their day of enjoy- 





ment, at the expense of the masses, and now they 
must submit to the mutation of fortune, which 
has overtaken them in their “haste to get 
riches.” 

There is one fact connected with this continued 
decline in the flour market, which has not failed 
to arrest attention in our own as well as other 
cities. There is little or no perceivable increase 
in the size of the loaves of bread furnished by the 
bakers, although they had decreased the weight 
amid the rapid rise which took place in flour some 
time since! This may be a small matter to the 
opulent, who can purchase flour by the barrel, and 
improved “cooking ranges” to bake it in; but to 
the laboring poor it is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. It should, therefore, be looked into. 
If there is no ordinance on the subject, there 
ought to be one defining the sizes of the loaves. 
There is no good reason why a miller should be 
compelled to pack just so many pounds of flour 
into a barrel, than that the loaves of bread made 
thereof should be of a certain size. Butter is reg- 
ulated, in our market, by the requirement of ex- 
actitude in the weight of the “prints.” So it 
should be with bread, which could easily be made 
into loaves of a fixed weight. In this way, there 
could be no such deception as is now practiced 
quite extensively by those who trade in the “ staff 
of life.” 

An investigation is being had at Annapolis, 
with respect to the bloody and disgraceful riot on 
the 5th of July, of which I gave account in my 
last letter. The investigation had in this city 
made it appear that the Annapolitans were mainly 
in fault ; and it would have led one unacquainted 
with previous facts, or with the way in which 
such investigations are often conducted, to con- 
clude that they were very fiends in their conduct 
on the occasion, while the Baltimoreans were an- 
gels! The investigation at Annapolis, as might 
have been anticipated, has completely reversed 
the story, as the following paragraph from the 
Annapolis “ Republican” will show : 

“The investigation has not as yet been closed. 
Some fifteen or twenty witnesses have already 
been examined, all of whom concur in proving con- 
clusively that the affray originated with the Baltimo- 
veans. ‘They also prove conclusively that the cit- 
izens here used every exertion to suppress the 
row, and bring the rioters to justice. ‘lhey prove, 
also, that rifle balls were shot ashore long after 
the boat was out of the reach of any missile that 
could be thrown from the shore.” 


The distant reader will hardly credit me, when 
I state that, in full view of the awful consequences 
of the military excursion above referred to, the 
Independent Blues, of this city, propose making 
one direct to Annapolis! Yet it has been so an- 
nounced in one of the papers, and no doubt the 
step was seriously contemplated. If it is persist- 
ed in, it is to be hoped that measures of some kind 
will be taken to prevent ft. One would think, 
however, that no respectable officer would so far 
lose sight of his own character, to say nothing of 
the good of the communities concerned, to consent 
to command such a reckless expedition! The 
people of Annapolis, in view of all that they have 
suffered from the recent and former outrages 
upon their peaceful and quiet homes, would truly 
prove themselves to be angels in their forbearance, 
did they suffer another steamboat to bear muskets 
and bayonets totheir shore! It would beas much 
as could be reasonably expected of them, smart- 
ing, as they must be, under the bloody wrongs 
visited upon them heretofore, to suffer even a Sun- 
day School excursion to land at their wharves, 
under present circumstances, if, indeed, it would 
be expedient to proceed there at all at present. 

A business transaction quite discouraging to the 
literary prospects of Baltimore, and by no means 
creditable to the very numerous Order of Odd 
Fellows, was had the otherday. The sale, at pub- 
lic auction, by the enterprising firm of Hamilton 
& Barnett, of the entire subscription list of the 
“ Tris and Odd Fellows’ Mirror,” for fifty-five dol- 
lars! Itis said to have had about five thousand 
regular readers. The purchaser was Mr. Arnold, 
one of the proprietors of the “Gazette of Our 
Union,” a family paper of considerable spirit, pub- 
lished in the city of New York. As the “Ga- 
zette” has all along been devoted, more or less, to 
the advocacy of Odd Fellowship, it is presumable 
that it will be generally acceptable to the readers 
of the “Iris”” If this inference be well based, 
then indeed will the purchase of the list turn out 
to be a good speculation, unless the purchaser 
should be thwarted in his purpose by a Scotch 
trick ; for it is reported that William Taylor, of 
this city, purchased the gaeater part, if not the 
entire of the country list, for less than two dol- 
elars, as written upon the wrappers, ready for 

mailing, at the time of the stoppage of the paper! 
The circumstance has created a good deal of talk 
among our literateurs, and given rise to the ques- 
tion of right to use a list so obtained. 1 under- 
stand Mr. Taylor is about to start a new paper, 
without the aid of Park Benjamin; but I doubt 


whothor ho would awail himsoelr UL SUCH 4 MmeeBUS 
of getting it into circulation as the use of the 
names obtained as above. But we shall. 

The visit paid to this city, last winter, by L. 
N. Fowler, appears to have effected something 
more than that evanescent interest ever naturally 
produced by earnest advocates of novel systems 
or truths. A phrenological society was formed 
soon after Mr. Fowler closed his interesting lec- 
tures. This was done without sounding of trum- 
pets, or even advertising in the newspapers; and 
yet I am able to report that it is not only still in 
existence, but that its meetings have been kept up 
regularly ever since, even during the warmest 
weather of the present summer. These take 
place twice a week, in a neat hall which has been 
fitted up by the society at the corner of Calvert 
&treet and Lovely lane, with the double purpose 
of using it themselves, and letting it to other as- 
sociations not needing a very large room, such 
as new divisions of the Sons of Temperance, or 
unions of the Daughters of Temperance. Phren- 
ological Society’s meetings are held on Friday 
evening and Sunday aiternoon. The Friday 
meetings are open to only the membership of the 
society, and such friends as they may see proper 
to invite. The invitations are mostly, and prop- 
erly enough, confined to such as are known to feel 
an interest in phrenology, inasmuch as they pro- 
fess to be an association of learners, rather than 
professors of the science. I have never had the 
pleasure of being present at any of these practi- 
cal meetings, if I may so style them, but I have 
attended a couple of their Sunday meetings, at 
which the doors are thrown open to any person 








who may feel an interest in the purposes thereof, 
and has the moral courage to attend them. At 
these Sunday meetings the field of inquiry is not 
restricted to phrenology and physiology, as at the 
Friday meetings ; but a wide range seems to be 
given for thought and aspiration. Those who 
lecture by appointment, or speak under the im- 
pulses of the occasion, may discourse on any topic 
relating to the organization or well-being of man, 
whether in his physical, intellectual, social, or 
spiritual relations. 

I have spoken of “ moral courage,” as essential 
for attendance upon Sunday meetings for ob- 
jects like the above, and it is so. I doubt not, 
many & Baltimorean, who learns from my letter, 
perhaps for the first time, that such a society ex- 
ists to hold such meetings, will feel the desire to 
attend, but suppress it instantly—so little self-re- 
liance have most people, amid their dread of pub- 
lic opinion, or their slavish obedience to the dic- 
tation of those under whose influence they have 
been thrown, in their religious associations. This 
difficulty, the friends of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom associated together in this quiet move- 
ment, have no doubt anticipated—at any rate, 
they may expect to continue to encounter it for 
a time, It had to be met in the establishment of 
Sunday Temperance meetings. It was, at first, a 
great shock to the religious prejudices of many 
persons, that a Temperance meeting should be 
held within doors, on Sunday ; and as to the idea 
of holding such in a market-house, it was deemed 
sacrilege of the most unquestionable kind! Now. 
Temperance meetings are held, on that day, all 
over the land, and are united with by the most 
orthodox of laymen, and even by clergymen. It 
is true, there are but few of the last-named class 
in attendance; but it is fair to presume that it is 
not on account of the day, so much as from a want 
of proper interest in the great cause which they 
are designed to promote ; for the same lamentable 
aloofness on the part of the clergy is observable 
at all the week-day meetings of the Temperance 
societies! But not so, as we have seen, with the 
laymen. Many of them have come to entertain 
and practice upon more liberal views of privilege 
and duty, with respect to the reform movements 
of the age; and it is from the ranks of such that 
Truth must expect to secure her truest votaries, 
whether in the investigation of the science of 
mind, through the fact-based theories of phre- 
nology, standing directly opposed to the closet 
theories of the metaphysicians, as they do, or of 
any other reform that comes in collision with the 
interests of the exclusive few, and proposes to 
elevate and bless the many, through some unau- 
thorized and less formal process than that previ- 
ously insisted on by those occupying the “high 
places” of the world. 

I confess to considerable sympathy with the 
new ass~iation above noticed, for the very reason 
that will probably prejudice some others against 
it, and keep them from it—viz: its novelty. Nov- 
elty, of itself, I confess, would be a poor recom- 
mendation for any movement; but I have such an 


utter dread of the stand-still “Conserva- 
tism,” as it is commonly —that anything 


which proposes to k the elements of society 
gently agitated, is pl tome. Nay—I would 





rather witness a very thunder-storm of Reform, 0c- 





casionally, than the sickly stagnation which 20 | 


generally prevails. It would act not unlike the 
electric storms that are common to our summers 
purifying the social elements around us, and giv- 
ing new vigor to the intellectual and moral mani- 
festations of our lives. J. E.8. 





FROM BUFFALO, 


Public Meeting vs. Buffalo Postmaster—Affray in at- 
tempting to rescue a slave at Niagara Falls. 
Burrato, July 16, 1847. 
T'o the Editor of the National Era: 

The people in this city are indignant at the 
course pursued by the Government ‘official, who 
dispenses the favors of the post office here. For 
many years past, the citizens have been in the 
habit of paying, as a sort of gratuity, to the Post- 
master, one dollar per annum for the use of private 
boxes in the post office. He receives $2,000 per an- 
num from Government, and has hitherto received 
about $1,200 from the rent of boxes, making $3,200 
per annum, when the labor of the office is per- 
formed almost exclusively by clerks. This amount, 
the citizens think, should satisfy and one, but a 
Shylock of the Simon Pure stamp. But on the 
first day of July instant, the commencement of a 
new quarter, each one was required to pay $2 per 
year for the use of the private boxes. ‘The osten- 
sible reason for this was to pay “an additional 
clerk.” But the people were not to be gulled by 
any such crafty device. They had no doubt that 
the motive lay in quite a different direction. Pre- 
vious to the last session of Congress, no deputy 
postmaster could appropriate to himself more than 
$1,000 from box rent, above the expense of fitting 
them up; but at the last session, to meet the 
wishes of greedy officials in large cities, all deputy 
postmasters were allowed to appropriate box rent 
up to $2,000. Immediately, our postmaster felt a 
thrill of pleasure, through his organ of acguisitive- 
ness—he lusts after another thousand dollars, and 
up goes the price of boxes from one to two dollars 
perannum! ‘The people then began to inquire 
whether boxes were particularly for their ben- 
efit, or that of the Department. His excuse, that 
it was to hire “an additional clerk,’ is deemed 
ridiculous. This would be, first paying the legal 
rate of postage, and then paying the disburse- 
ments of the Department besides. 

A call for a public meeting of “all in favor of 
cheap postage, and opposed to the $2 box monop- 
oly,” was signed by some two hundred and fifty 
of our citizens ; and, in pursuance of which, was 
held at the court-house, last Saturday evening. 
The meeting passed some spirited resolutions 
against this box-exaction, arfd expressed the de- 
cided opinion that boxes were absolutely indis- 
pensable to the Post Office Department, and that 
without them it would require three times the 
number of clerks to attend to the public; and that 
they would not take boxes, unless they were re- 
duced to one dollar. 

They also passed resolutions in favor of the 
abolition of the “franking privilege,” reduction 
of letter postage, free transmission of newspapers, 
and the reduction of ocean postage. Also, a res- 
olution denying that the Post Ottice Department 
should necessarily support itself, any more than 
any other department; and that if any deficiency 
occurs under a cheap rate of postage, it should be 
paid from the general treasury. 

The result is, that not half of the boxes are 
taken, and it will require more than “an addi- 
tional clerk” to perform the extra labor of deliv- 
ering without boxes. The postmaster appears to 
consider the office here as established particularly 
for his benefit—the accommodation of the public 
is a secondary consideration. If he had been a 
Yankee, as he is an Englishman, he would, prob- 
ably, have satisfied the public, and raised his ex- 
tra funds too, by increasing the number of boxes, 
and not the price. He might have rented from 
600 to 1,000 more box«s, had he furnished them. 
From present appearances, he is not likely to 
make anything from the operation. 

There was quite an affray at Niagara Falls 
last Saturday, occasioned by the colored people 
attempting to rescue a slave brought there by a 
Mr. Stephens, of Alabama. The circumstances 
are these. Mr. Stephens came to the Falls with 
his wife and a female slave. The slave informed 
the chambermaid that she wished to be free, for she 
was badly treated, and that she wished the col- 
ored people to assist her in getting away. This 
was communicated to the colored people. But 
her master kept her secreted, so that no oppor- 
tunity presented itself of getting her away, until 
he was about leaving the Falls. There was no 
one there who could issue a writ of habeas corpus. 
Her master hired a constable, of the spaniel breed, 
to aid him in getting her into the cars; and also 
agreed with the conductor of the train to stop 
opposite the Eagle hotel, where he was staying. 
He and the constable took the slave, one on each 
side, and started for the cars. As they came near, 
a colored man stepped up, and asked the female 
if she wanted to be free. She said, yes. He told 
her to go, then, where she pleased, as she was 

free ; and, as the colored man took hold of her, 
the constable raised his cane, and knocked him 


ed by some high in authority among ys ; 
united, if possible, than éven, owing is ‘the ore 
misrepresentations of the other parties, They 
claim the credit of occupying the true Anti-sj,- 
very ground, and stand ready to throw up the 
hat for “the Hero of Buena Vista,” or any Great 
Unknown a Baltimore accouchment may bring forth. 
In this. section, and, I believe throughout the 
serve, there is but one opinion held in regard 
to the time of holding the National Convention, 
and that time is after we are favored with the de- 
jee sa of next Congress, when the boundaries 
, the dominant parties will be more definitely 
etermined. Our organ at Cleveland turned a 
ridiculous summerset on the subject, owing to a 
change in the writer of the editorial department. 


ours. 
Orwell, July 16, 1847. J.J. Evwet. 


_— 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


Somebody, in a letter dated Ripley, July 10th, 
sends two dollars, on account of the Era, but he 
forgot to sign his name to the letter. If he will 
give me his name, he shall be credited with the 
two dollars, and the paper eontinued. N. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


X¢All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

i> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

i> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

x= Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x= Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 





transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x¢> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 





Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore = - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - : - Par. 
New Yorkcity - -  - Par. 
New York State - - - X per ct.dis. 
New England - - - - 0. 
New Jersey - - - - % do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - % dao. 
Western Pennsylvania - -14% do. 
Maryland - - - - ¥% do. 
Virginia - - : - & do. 
Western Virginia - - -1~ do. 
Ohio - - - »- 024 do. 
Indiana - - - - - 214 do. 
Kentucky . - - - 214 do. 
Tennessee - - + - 314 do. 
Michigan - - - 3 do. 
Canada- - - - =-5 do. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Battimorg, July 20. 

Flour.—The market is very much unsettled. Sales of 
Western flour, by the dray load, at $5, and for larger quan- 
tities $4.87 would be taken. Holders of City Millis are firm 
in asking $5.50. Nothing doing in corn meal ; it is very du’), 
and held nominally at $3 per barrel. 

Grain —There have been some arrivals of new wheat, and 
small sales at 98 cents a $1.05 for good to prime reds, and 
$1.05 a $1.10 for white. Corn is dull, and may be quoted 
at 64 a 66 cents for white and yellow. Rye, 70 cents. Oats, 
35 a 38 cents. 

Beef Cattle-—Sales at prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 per 
cwt. on the hoof, equal to $5 a $5.75 net, according to qual- 
ity, and averaging $3.25, gross. 

Hogs.—The demand is better, and prices have improved 
We quote at $6.50 a $6.75. 

Provisions.—Prices of pork nominal ; mess, at $16.50, and 
prime, $13.50 a $14.50. Beef, mess, at $14 a $15; No. 1, 
$13 a $13.50; prime, $10 a $10.50. Bacon, good to prime 
shoulders 7 3-4 a 8 1-2 cents; fair descriptions, 7 1 ents ; 
sides, 9 1-2 a 9 3-4 cents, and in small lots of choice quality 
10 cents. Hams at 9 a 103-4 cents. Lard is quiet at 10 cents 








down. The slaveholder succeeded in getting into | for kegs, and 9 1-2 cents for barrels. 


the cars with his slave ; then there was a general 
rush made, by about twenty colored people, fur 


the cars. One threw some sticks of wood on 
the track, immediately before the wheels, and to 


prevent the cars from starting. Several rushed 
into the car where the slave was, and attempted to 
get her out, when the slaveholder drew a knife, 
and cut a deep gash in a colored man’s shoulder. 
After a while, the cars got under way, and, with 
the assistance of the conductor and hands on the 
cars, the colored men were driven out, and the 
slaveholder went off with his slave. It was sup- 
posed that she would be rescued when the cars 
got to Lockport, but he went across to Lewiston, 
and thus escaped. He may meet with difficulty 
yet, before he gets out of the free States, on his 
way home. In the evening, some rowdies gather- 
ed around a colored man’s grocery, at the Falls, 
and began to throw brickbats, and break in the 
windows. The colored men attempted to defend 
themselves, and, among other modes of defence, 
fired a pistol or two upon the crowd, and then 
left the building. The mob then tore it down, and 
scattered its contents, and injured two other build- 
ings belonging to colored people. There were 
several wounded on both sides by firearms. The 
affair was to have been investigated, but has not, 
as yet. Several lawyers, from Lockport, have 
volunteered their services, and it is to be hoped 
that the ruffians will be brought to condign pun- 
ishment. The colored men might not have been 
the most discreet, but the most benevolent feel- 
ings of their nature urged them to liberate the 
female, at all hazards, when she was illegally de- 
tained as a slave. But we cannot expect much 
better things of white people, in a place where 
slaveholders resort, and where those who pretend 
to be freemen how obsequiously before tyrants, to 
get their money. S. E. W. 





Martin’s Ferry, July 14, 1847. 

Dr. Battery: I was gratified to see a movement 
made for calling a meeting of the friends of Lib- 
erty, of all parties. some time the coming fall ; and 
I express the sentiments of numerous friends of 
the slave in this region when I say the time has 
fully come for making an effort to unite all who 
are opposed to the existence of slavery, or to its 
encroachments upon the rights of the free States. 
The friends of Gen. Taylor are urging the peo- 
ple to sink all the old questions of difference, and 
unite upon him as the candidate for the whole 
People; as the only man who can allay the vio- 
lent party excitements that have agitated the 
country, and (as they well understand at the 
South) the only slaveholder that can be elected. 
Let, then, the friends of freedom lay aside matters 
of less moment, and unite, not as the friends of 
Gen. Taylor, to establish and extend slavery, but 
for its restriction and final overthrow. A spirit 
of inquiry is awakened on this subject, and the 
People will soon act. A Convention would have 
a powerful influence in directing and keeping 
alive this spirit. We say, then, let a meeting be 
called, to embrace Anti-Slavery men of every 
creed, to meet in Pittsburg, about the last of Sep- 
tember next. Wei say Pittsburg, because the 
West ought to be largely represented in a move- 
ment of this kind. J. Woon. 





Extract of a Letter dated Henderson’s Mills, Greene 
County, East Tennessee, July 7, 1847. 

Mk. Epitor: Slavery here is not viewed in the 
same light it used to be. I can look back only 
fifteen or twenty years ago, when it was thought 
no dishonor to be engaged in the slave trade; but 
it is not sonow. Light has been gradually spread- 
ing, and the friends of the poor African are prin- 
cipally willing the slave shall be enlightened, 
taught to read, so that he can take up the Bible 
and know something of the God who made him. 

Slaves are now admitted into the Sabbath 
schools in this country, and receive the same at- 
tention as the white children; and they seem to 
be as capable of receiving an education, and even 
more anxious, than our own children. _ 

It appears very evident to my own mind, that 
if the same spirit existed throughout the State 
that does in the eastern part, slavery could not 
exist long in Tennessee. But it is gradually giv- 
ing way, and it is to be hoped that it will soon 
be shaken to its foundation. 

The slaveholders of East Tennessee are becom- 
ing tolerant of the discussion of slavery. The 
students at the different colleges debate it with a 
great deal of zeal and ardor. 





DOINGS IN ASHTABULA COUNTY, OHIO. 


Dr. Baitey: We had an Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in this county, a short time since, at Jeffer- 
son. It was one of the most harmonious, and the 
spirit manifested the most determined I ever wit- 





nessed. The meeting proved that the Liberty 
party, so far from being defunct, as is represent- 





PHILADELPHIA, July 19. 
The market has been quite inactive. An unexpected fail- 
ure on Saturday has rather added to the dulness. From 
1,200 to 1,500 barrels fresh ground Pennsylvania floar sold at 
50. In rye flour, no sales. Sales of 500 to 1,000 barrels 
randywine corn meal, at $3.50. No sales of wheat, and no 
fixed market price. Corn has declined; sales of 500 bushels 
Peunsylvania round yellow at 75 cents, and a cargo of South- 
ern, afloat, at 70 cents, weight. 





From the North American of Tuesday. 


The Sarah Sands arrived at New York yesterday, with 
116 passengers, having sailed from Cork, after repairing, on 
the 29th ultimo. 





New York, July 19. 

Sales of 800 barrels flour, at $5. $5.12 1-2 for Western, 
and $5.18 3-4 a $5.25 for Oswego and Genesee. For Western 
meal, $2.50 is offered and $2.75 asked. No market for wheat ; 
the stock here is considerable. Corn was no worse than on 
Saturday and in some cases rather better prices were ob- 
tained. Of rye, 3,000 bushels sold at 77 cents. Oats, 39a 
41 cents—dull. 








NEW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

_ Life of Benjamin Lundy—3\6 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait b Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Kevolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G, Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Youn, Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engrav- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
P _ o. 1, Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 














ital. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves ? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22, 22 Spruce street, Agent. 


EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introdyction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds of 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, and 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will remain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without ef addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 
OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white Rerer, and are faithful copies of the 
s—B s Maguzine being an exact,fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 


The widespread fame of these splendid Pericdicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works 
of a party character. E 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “ Edinburgh Review Whig, 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Caurch 
The ~ athe Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up, 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng- 
lish reader. TERMS. 








PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 


any one of the four Revi 00 per annum. 
For pad two of the Reviews, ti m do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 = do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s ee. 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


CLUBBING. 
Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
= address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
¢ fourth copy 
0&3 Remittances and communications must be made in all 


cases without to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done h a postmaster, by handing him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 


receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 


a directed to the publishers. 
N.B rin on all theee Periodicals is reduced by 
the late law to about one-third the former rates, 


making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
of large Cities and Towns lyir on the princi- 
wabtemire be cienailont version in the United States, these 
periodicals will be deliver . 
Jan. 7.—6m 


HAR LL, Draper and Tailor, southeust 
C - sy 7 Renee Liberty str we Baltimore, keeps 
constantly on hand # complete assortmen: of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, and Vestings, which he will make up in the latest 











‘ing®) “casonable terms. Strict attention will 
style and ome style of the work intrusted to him. 
29.—6t 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


For the National Era. 
ESSAY ON SLAVERY, 
Showing its Influence on the Destiny of Nations. 


BY WILLIAM JACKSON. 


, 
No. 5. 
CONCLUSION. 


If the principles I have been endeavoring to un- 
fold are correct, it is manifest that the slave trade 
is a necessary concomitant 0: the system of chattel 
slavery. ‘Ine one cannot long exist without the 
other. ‘The slave system must therefore svon die 
out, in the old planting States, or undergo mate- 
rial modifications, if rvom is not given it to ex- 
pand over new and fertile regions, or if some other 
equally effectual meuns shail not be found to ab- 
sorb or destroy the supernumerary slaves, which 
the natural law of population will be conunually 
throwing upon the nands of the planters. Hence 
we may justly consider that eyery additional 
amount ot territory which is given to slavery will 
occasion the sale and transportation of a curres- 
ponding number of human beings; and of course 
many torcible separations of the nearest and dear- 
est connections, much destruction of lite from the 
hardships, privations, and unhealthiness incident 
to the laborers in the new settlements in the wil- 
derness of the South, and much suffering and loss 
of lite also from the depression of spirits In the 
poor broken-hearted slaves, who have been ruth- 
lessly “forced from home and all its pleasures,” 
to gratify the avarice of the white man ; for even 
the crushed heart of the down-trodden and de- 
graded clings with warmth and fondness to the 
place of his nativity, wretched though it may be, 
und miserable as may have been the life which he 
has led. ‘They, therefore, who are instrumental 
in granting to slavery the privilege of extension, 
are active agents in inflicting upon others of their 
race the enormous evils above suggested ; and not 
these only, for the mass of evil to which slavery 
consigns the inhabitants of the land where it pre- 
vails may not be told—language is inadequate to 
the task. What, then, are we to think of tne mor- 
al principles of that man, who, with his eyes open 
to the consequences, willingly lends his aid and 
countenance to such extension, either by directly 
advocating the act of granting permission and aid 
to make it, or by folding his arms in selfish indit- 
ference when the thing is about to be done, un- 
willing to use the power and influence which his 
talents or his station may give him to oppose the 
wrong. Surely the evil which he inflicts upon 
his tellow-man is incomparably greater than that 
which is done by the common robber or murderer, 
who is deemed worthy of the penitentiary or the 
gallows. What excuse for such dereliction of 
duty can any one find in the fact that a faithful ad- 
herence to right in the case might disturb the 
unity of his potitical party, or otherwise endanger 
the success of himseif or his friends in obtaining 
official honors and emoluments? What in the 
fear that it might produce disunity and disturb- 
ance.in the church to which he belongs? What 
in the apprehension that it may occasion others to 
rush madly and recklessly to a dissolution of the 
Union? Surely nothing of this kind can form 
any adequate justification to a truly conscientious 
mind; nor will, 1 trust, such excuses be available 
in the eye of impartial Justice, when fixing the fu- 
ture destiny of those who are recreant to sound 
principle in such cases. With regard to the lat- 
ter scarecrow in particular, one would think that 
it had been so often set up, that mere familiarity 
might have destroyed all its terrors. Even if the 
South was in earnest in the matter, and its poli- 
ticians were mad enough to dissolve the Union 
for such a cause, the evilto them and tothe North 
would be very much less than that which has been 
already realized and put in train for realization 
by the concessions which have heretofore been 
made to slavery; and it is manifest that those 
evils will be vastly increased, if the slaveholding 
interest should be successful in its present at- 
tempt to obtain the Californias and New Mexico, 
as an additional theatre for the development 01 
their destructive system. 

A separation of the Northern and Southern 
States, though very far from being desirable, is 
not the greatest misiortune that can befall this 
nation. Such separation is, in fact, now in pro- 
gress. The diversity ot interests, opinions, and 
teelings, in the ditterent sections, even now, makes 
it somewhat difficult to maintuin the existing con- 
nection; and the circumstances connected with 
this difficulty must always very much impair the 
value of the union, both to the North and to the 
South. These tendencies to separation appear tu 
be on the increase, for the progress of events is 
forming a kind of character and state of society 
at the South, so different from that which is grow- 
ing up at the North, that a final separation wili 
probably be inevitable at no distant period, if the 
slave system is not arrested in its career, anu 
mean@put in operation that will insare its abo- 
lition in a reasonable time. The semi-barbarian 
hordes that are destined in future ages to occupy 
the vast regions consigned to slavery, if the sys- 
tem shall be allowed to run its natural course, un- 
disturbed by Northern or foreign influence, will 
be felt by the people of the North to be very un- 
fit to sit in the councils of the nation, and legis- 
late for them; for they will be utterly unable to 
maintain anything like Democratic or Republican 
institutions amongst themselves. The general 
want of moral principle, and the consequent pre- 
dominance of selfishness and passion as motives 
to action, will necessarily dissolve the bonds of 
society, and make the whole region one vast arena 
of strife. Order will be sent to the winds; and 
the only effective laws which the people will be 
disposed to recognise will be those of the mob and 
of Judge Lynch. Such a people can only be saved 
from self-destruction by the iron heel of despot- 
ism; for nothing short of this can control their 
blind and selfish propensities, so as to preserve 
even a remnant of civilization. A political con- 
nection with such a people is not desirable, even 
if it could be maintained ; and hence, the perma- 
nency of the Union, in all probability, is depend- 
ent upon the abolition of slavery. And if the re- 
sult last mentioned cannot be brought about with- 
out producing a separation of the States, be it so; 
for one, I say emphatically, let it come; and such 








will probably be the prevailing sentiment in the |- 


non-slaveholding States, at no distant day. 

It is not, however, probable that much, if any 
part of the South will ever, in fact, be sunk so 
low as the system they have been cherishing is 
calculated to sink them. The wolf, stealing back 
to his former haunts, will not long be permitted to 
howl over the desolations of slavery. The rest- 
less spirit of Northern enterprise, with its migra- 
tory habits and accumulated capital, will press in 
to occupy the vacant spaces asslavery leaves them ; 
the worn-out fields will resume their pristine pro- 
ductiveness ; the dilapidated palaces, which the 
oppressors in their palmier days had caused to be 
reared by the unwilling toil of their boridmen, 
will give place to neat, substantial farm-houses 
and commodious barns, and the land will teem 
with an industrious, wealthy, and happy popula- 
tion. This process, now going on, and likely to 
proceed with accelerated force, will press on- 
wards from the North, and will doubtless redeem 
a large extent of territory from the blighting in- 
fluence of slavery, before that system shall have 
had time to do its perfect work. Already it is be- 
lieved that the States of Delaware and Raxtucky, 
with much of Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, are so pervaded with the practi- 
cal votaries of free labor, that the natural influ- 
ence of slavery on the state of society will be in 
great measure overruled ; and thus, in consequence 
of the few righteous, the Lord will spare the city. 
It shall not me a desolation, only in degree. 
And if the practical maprecues of slavery in the 
States mentioned could be brought to think, and 
feel, and act, as freemen ought to think, and feel 
and act, when human rights are in question ; an 
as their own interests and their country’s welfare 
would dictate, their influence for would be 
vastly greater than it nowis. There is, there- 
fore, room to hope for our country ; and let not the 
senseless cry of a dissolution of the Union, whether 
it proceeds from the North or from the South, 
meet with countenance and support from the so- 
ber and rational advocates of our country’s wel- 
fare. Slavery may dissolve the Union, and frus- 
trate the hopes of the philanthropist, but a disso- 
lution of the Union is not a means adapted to abol- 
ish slavery. 

Looking over the vast expanse of territory 
which it is believed is now about to be added to 
our national domain, and scanning it with the eye 
of a statesnran, who does not feel the great im- 
portance of the step about to be taken? Shall sla- 
very be allowed to win there a temporary and fe- 
verish prosperity, while it fills the land with the 
elements of discord and national degradation ; 
or shall the soil be reserved for the heritage of 
freemen, who will foster the elements of national 
prosperity and individual happiness? Shall the 
poisonous breath of slavery dry up the sources ot 
wealth and the means of condemning the 
soil to sterility and the land to desolation: or 
shall the cheerful toil of freemen cause the coun- 
try to bloom with more than native beauty, and 
to teem with more than native productiveness? 

Shall slavery spread its poisonous moral atmos- 
here to the shores of the Pacific, compelling the 
millions who are destined to inhabit those regions 
to absorb its pestilential breath, and making there- 
by amoral desert more dreary and more repulsive 
the physical desolation which follows in its 
; or shall liberty, virtue, and religious feel- 
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brace ; the deep groan of anguish from the hus- 
band and father, who has seen the wite of his bo- 
som anu the children of his love tor the last time, 
the piercing cries of the helpless and worse than 
Orphaned little ones, as, bidding a final adieu to 
the only persons on earth to whom they can look 
for the soothing glance of love and affection; the 
shrieks of agony irom the victims of the torturing 
lash ; the low whisperings of dread which the op- 
pressor is ever doomed to feel; the half suppress- 
ed and almost unconscious sigh of anguish pro- 
ceeding from the female heart, in the loneliness of 
blighted hopes and lost affections, from a cause 
Which she may not name—shall these be the 
sounds which, through a long vista of future ages, 
shall arise incessantly from what is now the vast 
solitudes of Calitornia; or shall the lively hum of 
chegrful industry, the songs of gladness, and the 
voice of thanksgiving and praise, poured out spon- 
taneously from milhons ot happy hearts, be ever 
rising up as a sWeet incense to the Giver of all 
Gooa? These are questions which we are called 
upon to answer at the present time, not in idle 
words, but in deeds which shall tell with effect 
upon the public movements of the day. ‘These 
and other analogous questions We must answer to 
our conscience, to our country, and to our God. 
From the Chicago Journal of July 6. 
HARBOR AND RIVER CONVENTION, 


Organization—Letters—Resolutions—Declaration of 
Sentiments, &c. 
Cuicago, Juiy 5, 1847. 
The Convention was called to order by Dr. P. 
Maxwell, Marshal of the Day. i 
On motion of William B. Ogden, Chairman of 
the General Committee, James L. Barton, of But- 
falo, was called to preside temporarily. The 
Chairman, on taking his seat, called on Kev. Mr. 
Allen, to invoke the blessing of Heaven on the 
deliberations of the Convention. ‘ 
On motion, the States were called alphabeti- 
cally, and requested to select one of their number 
as & Committee to nominate officers for the perma- 
nent organization of the Convention. 
The following States answered, and named 
Committees as follows: 
Connecticut—John A. Rockwell. 
Florida—John G. Camp. 
Georgia—Thomas Butler King. 
Indiana—S. C. Sample. 
Iilinois—A. Lincoln. 
Towa—N. L. Stout. 
Maine—M. A. Chandler. 
Massachusetts—Artemas Lee. 
Michigan—John Biddle. 
South Carolina—J. L. H. Cross. 
Missouri— Albert Jackson. 
New Hampshire—F. 8. Fish. 
New Jersey—Hon. L. Kirkpatrick. 
New York—Hon. J. C. Spencer. 
Ohio—Hon. Robert C. Schenck. 
Pennsylvania—A. G. Ralston. 
Rhode Island—E. C. Graves. 
Wisconsin—Marshall M. Strong. 
é iq Convention adjourned until four o’clock 


Four o’ciock P. M. 


The President announced to the Convention, 
that Rev. Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts, would ad- 
dress the multitude for a few moments. 

On the closing of Rev. Dr. Allen’s remarks, the 
audience cheered for Hon. Tuomas Corwin, of 
Ohio, who appeared on the stage, amid the cheers 
of thousands. 

Horace Greeley, of New York, in response to 
numerous calls, appeared on the stand, and ad- 
dressed the multitude in a few appropriate re- 
marks. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the per- 
manent organization of the Convention reported, 
through their Chairman, Major John Biddle, ot 
Michigan, the following : 

President—Epwarp Bates, Missouri. 

Vice Presidents—John A. Rockwell, Connecti- 
cut; J.G. Camp, Florida; T. B. King, Georgia; 
E. W. H. Ellis, indiana; W. Woodbridge, Mich- 
igan; E. Corning, New York; L. Kirkpatrick, 
New Jersey; Gov. Bebb, Ohio; A. W. Loomis, 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Hoppin, New Jersey ; J. H. 
Tweedy, Wisconsin; A. W. Watkins, Missouri; 
Judge Williams, lowa; Charles Hempstead, IIli- 
nois; M. A. Chandler, Maine; W. P. Eustis, 
Massachusetts. 

Secretarivs—Schuyler Colfax, Indiana; N. E. 
Edwards, Illinois; F. W. Ferno, New York; A. 
B. Chambers, Missouri; Aaron Hobart, Massa- 
chusetts; Davie A. Noble, Michigan; Peter Mc- 
Martin, New Jersey; N. W. Otis, Ohio; Fred- 
erick S. Lovell, Wisconsin; H. W. Starr, Iowa. 

Charles King, of New York, one of the Com- 
mittee, rose and stated that he dissented from the 
report of the Committee, and proposed Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio, for President. 

Mr. Corwin rose, and peremptorily declined the 
honor intended him. 

The President elect, Hon. Edward Bates, was 
then called to the chair, and in an impressive 
speech acknowledged the honor done him. 

Hon. Robert C. Schenck. of Ohio, from the 
Committee, reported tha fallawing resolutions, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Convention shall be govern- 
ed, in its deliberations and action, by the ordinary 
rules of Parliamentary law; provided that no del- 
egate shall speak more than fifteen minutes, at any 
one time, to any question. 

Resolved, That a Committee of two from each 
State and Territory represented in this Conven- 
tion be appointed by the President, to prepare and 
report such resolutions as they may recommend to 
be adopted by the Convention. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned until to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock. 

Seconp Day—Juty 6, 1847. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment, Ed- 
ward Bates, Esq., in the chair. 

Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts. 

Delegates from Kentucky were reported as hav- 
ing arrived since the adjournment last evening. 

The President announced as the Committee to 
draft resolutions the following-named gentlemen: 

Ohio—John C. Wright, J. W. Gray. 

Massachusetts—George A. Kechn, Artemas Lee. 

Michigan—W m. Woodbridge, Calvin Britain. 

Indiana—Daniel Mace, Andrew Osborn. 

New York—John C. Spencer, Alvin Bronson. 

Missouri—John D. Cook, Fletcher M. Hassler. 

Pennsylvania—T. J. Bigham, J. C. Marshall. 

Iilinois—Jesse B. ‘Thomas, David J. Baker. 

Wisconsin—N. P. Tallmadge, J. D. Kinsman. 

Connecticut—N. O. Kellogg, Joel W. White. 

Maine—M. A. Chandler. 

Florida—John G. Camp. 

Georgia—T. Butler King, W. B. Hodson. 

Iowa—George W. Williams, N. L. Stout. 

Kentucky—H. C. Blackburn, T. H. Crawford. 

Rhode Island—Edward Seagrave, H. Hoppin. 

New Jersey—Romell Scott, Charles King. 

It was requested that all those delegates having 
propositions prepared, submit the same to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Allen, of Missouri, stated that he had been 
requested by the Missouri delegation to present 
to the Convention a letter from Hon. T. H. Ben- 
ton, giving his views on the subjects sought to be 
effected by this Convention. The letter was read, 
and is as follows: 


Letter from Col. Benton. 
Sr. Louis, June 20, 1847. 


GentLEmEN: In my brief note addressed to 
you on my return from Jefferson, I expressed the 
gratification I should have felt in going with the 
St. Louis delegation to the Chicago Convention, 
and made known the reason which would prevent 
me from having that pleasure. 

The Lake and River navigation of the great 
West, to promote which the Convention is called, 
very early had a share of my attention, and | 
never had a doubt of the constitutionality or ex- 
pediency of bringing that navigation within the 
circle of internal improvement by the Federal 
Government, when the object to be improved 
should be one of general and national importance. 

The junction of the two great systems of wa- 
ters which occupy so much of our country—the 
Northern lakes on one hand, and the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries on the other—appeared 
to me to be an object of that character, and Chi- 
cago the proper point for effecting the union; 
and nearly thirty years ago, I wrote and pub- 
lished articles in a St. Louis newspaper in favor 
of that object, indicated and almost accomplished 
by Nature herself, and wanting from man but 
little to complete it. Articles in the St. Louis 
oye of April, 1819, express the opinions 
which I then entertained; and the “report” of 
that period, published in the same paper, to the 
Secretary of War, by Messrs Graham and Phil- 
lips, in favor of that canal, (and which “ report” 
I wrote,) was probably the first formal communi- 
tion, upon authentic data, in favor of the Chica- 

o canal. These gentlemen, with Mr. John C. 

ullivan, of Missouri, had been appointed by the 
Secretary of War torun a line from the south 
end of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 

I pro to them to examine the ground be- 
tween Chicago and the head waters of the Illinois 
river, with a view to the construction of a canal 
by the Federal Government. They did so, and on 
their return to St. Louis submitted all their ob- 
servations to me ; and hence the publications in the 
War ets and the report of the Secretary of 
War. I mention this to show that my opinions 
on this subject are of long standing; and that the 
pre of the Chicago canal, and, of course, 
of the harbor at its mouth, are by no means new 
conceptions with me, But I must confess thet I 
did not observe then what I have since seen—the 
Falls of Niagara surmounted by a ship canal, 

d a schoon f i 
bas. er clearing from Chicago for Liver- 


The river navigation of the great West is the 





most wonderful on the globe; and, since the a 
plication of steam power to the propulsion of So 





sels, possesses the essentiul qualities of open nav- 
igation. Speed, distance, cheapness, itude 
of cargoes, ure ull there, and without the perils of 
the seu trom storms and enemies. The steamboat 
is the ship of the river, and finds in the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries the amplest theatre for 
the diffusion of its use and the display of its power. 
Wondertul river, connected with seas by the head 
and by the mouth—stretching its arms towards 
the Auantic and the Pacific—lying in @ valley 
which is @ valley trom the Gulf of Mexico to 


* Hudson’s Bay—arawing its first waters, not from 


rugged mountains, but from the platenu of the 
Laxes in the centre of the Continent, and in com- 
munication With the sources of the St. Lawrence 
and the streams which take their course north to 
Hudson's Bay—draining the largest extent of the 
richest land—collecting the pruducts of every 
clime, even the Frigid, to bear the whole to a 
genial market in the sunny South, and there to 
meet the products of the entire world. Such is 
the Mississippi! And who can calculate the ag- 
gregate of 11s advantages, and the magnitude of 
its Iuture commercial results ? 

Many years ago, the late Governor Clark and 
myself undertoox to calculate the extent of the 
boatable water in the valley of the Mississippi ; 
we made it about 50,000 males! of which, 30,000 
were computed to unite above St. Louis, and 
20,000 below. Of course, we counted all the in- 
fant streams on which a ttat, a keel, or a batteau, 
could be floated, and justly ; for every tributary 
of the humblest boatable character helps to sweil 
not only the volume of the central waters, but of 
the commerce upon them. Of this immense ex- 
tent of river navigation, all combined into one 
system of waters, St. Louis is the centre and the 
entrepot of its trade! presenting even now, in its 
infancy, an astonishing and almost incredible 





amount of commerce, destined to increase forever. | 
It is considered an inland town. Counting by | invitation, and to believe me your very respectful 


time and money, the only true commercial meas- 
ure of distances, and St. Louis is nearer to the 
sea than New Orleans was before the steam tow- 
bout abridged the distance between that city and 
the mouth of the Mississippi. St. Louis is a sea- 
port as well as an inland city, and is a port of de- 
livery by law, and has collected $50,000 of duties 
on foreign imports during the current year; and 
With a liberal custom would become a great entre- 
pot of foreign as well as of domestic commerce. 
With the attributes and characteristics of a sea- 
port, she is entitled to the benefit of one, as fully 
and as clearly as New York or New Orleans. 

About twenty years ago, | moved in the Senate, 
and obtained, an appropriation for a survey of the 
Rapids of the Upper Mississippi; it was proba- 
bly the first appropriation ever obtained for the im- 
provement of the upper part of the river. About 
twenty-tive years ago 1 moved, and succeeded in 
the motion, to include the Missouri river in a bill 
for the improvement of Western rivers—it was 
the first time that river had been so included. 
Thus, on the important items of the Chicago ca- 
nal, the rapids of the Upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri river, 1 was among the first to propose 
to include them within the circle of internal im- 
provement by the Federal Government. I have 
always been a friend of that system, but not to its 
abuses ; and here lie the difficulty and the danger, 
and the stumbling-block to its success. Objects 
of general and national importance can alone claim 
the attention of the Federal Government; and in 
favor of such objects I believe all the Depart- 
ments of the Government to be united. Confined 
to them, and the Constitution can reach them, and 
the Treasury sustain them. 

Extended to local or sectional objects, and 
neither the Constitution nor the Treasury could 
uphold them. National objects of improvement 
are few in number, definite in character, and 
manageable by the Treasury ; local and sectional 
objects are innumerable and indefinite, and ruin- 
ous to the Treasury. Near twenty years ago the 
Treasury was threatened with a demand for two 
hundred millions of dollars for objects of inter- 
nal improvement, then applied for, and many of 
them of no national importance. The enormity 
of the sum balked the system: and so it must be 
again, if the proper discrimination is not kept up 
between local and national subjects. It is for 
Congress to make that discrimination ; the Presi- 
dent cannot ; he must reject or approve the bill as 
awhole. Here, then, isthe point at which the 
friends of the system, in Congress, must exert all 
their care and vigilance. No arbitrary rule can 
be given for the admission or exclusion of proper 
objects, but really national objects admif of no 
dispute ; and, confined to them, I apprehend but 
little danger of losing a bill, either from Execu- 
tive vetoes or for want of votes in Congress. 

Very respectfully, gentlemen, your friend and 
fellow-citizen, Tuomas H. Benton. 

To Messrs. Wayman and others. 


On motion of Daniel Gardner, Esq. of New 
York, the letter of Hon. T. H. Benton, just read, 
was ordered to be embodied and published with 
the proceedings of the Convention. 

The President announced that he held in his 
hand letters from various distinguished men, in 
answer to invitations addressed to them to be 
present, a this Convention. which wanld now he 
read. ey are as follows: 


Silas Wright’s Letter. 
Canton, May 31, 1847. 

GenTLeMEN: Your circular, inviting me to at- 
tend “A Northwestern Harbor and River Con- 
vention,” to be assembled at Chicago on the first 
Monday of July next, was duly received, for- 
warded by Mr. Whiting, of your committee. My 
attention had been previously called to the same 
subject by the invitation of a friend, at your city, 
to attend the Convention, and generously tender- 
ing me quartersin his family during its sitting. I 
was forced, from the state of private business, to 
inform him that I could not make the journey at 
the time named ; and the period which has elapsed 
since I declined his invitation has only tended to 
confirm the conclusion pronounced to him. 

Were it possible for me to attend the proposed 
Convention without an unreasonable sacrifice, I 
should most gladly do so, as my location gives me 
a strong feeling in reference to the prosperity and 
safety of the commerce of the Lakes. The sub- 
ject of the inprovement of the Lake harbors is 
one which my service in Congress has rendered 
somewhat familiar to me, in a legislative aspect, 
while my personal travel upon the two lower 
Lakes has made the necessity for these improve- 
ments manifest to my senses. I am aware that 
questions of constitutional power have been raised, 
in reference to appropriations of money by Con- 
gress, for the improvement of the Lake harbors, 
and I am well convinced that honest men have 
sincerely entertained strong scruples upon this 
point; but all my observation and experience 
have induced me to believe that these scruples, 
where the individual admits the power to improve 
the Atlantic harbors, arises from the want of 
an acquaintance with the Lakes and the com- 
merce upon them, and the inability to believe the 
facts in relation to that commerce, when truly 
stated. It is not easy for one familiar with the 
Lakes and the Lake commerce to realize the de- 
gree of incredulity, as to the magnitude and im- 
portance of both, which is found in the minds of 
honest and well-informed men, residing in remote 
portions of the Union, and having no personal 
acquaintance with either ; while I do not recollect 
an instance of a member of Congress, who has 
travelled the Lakes, and observed the commerce 
upon them, within the last ten years, requiring 
any further evidence or argument, to induce him 
to admit the constitutional power and the propri-: 
ety of appropriations for the Lake harbors as 
much as for those of the Atlantic coast. I have 
long been of the opinion, therefore, that to im- 
press the minds of the people of all portions of 
the Union with a realizing sense of the facts as 
they are, in relation to these inland seas and their 
already vast and rapidly increasing commerce, 
would be all that is required to secure such ap- 
ne agg as the state of the National Treasury 
will from time to time permit, for the improve- 
ment of the Lake harbors. 

I mean the improvement of such harbors as the 
body of the Lake commerce requires for its con- 
venience and safety, as contradistinguished from 
the numerous applications for these improve- 
ments which the various competing local interests 
upon the shores of the Lakes may prompt ; and I 
make this distinction, because my own observa- 
tion that applications for harbor improvements at 
the public expense are made and passed within 
distances of a very few miles, and at locations 
where, from the natural position of the Lake and 
coast, a good harbor at either point would secure 
to the commerce of the Lake all the convenience 
and safety of duplicate improvements. Much of 
the difficulty of obtaining appropriations grows 
out of these conflicting applications ; and the stern- 
ness with which all are pressed, as necessary to 
the Lake commerce, impairs the confidence of 
strangers to the local claims and interests in the 
importance of all. 

t is the duty of those who urge these improve- 
ments for the great objects for which alone they 
should be made at the expense of the nation, (viz: 
the convenience and safety of the Lake com- 
merce,) to be honest with Congress, and to 
appropriations only at points where these consid- 
erations demand them. The river improvements 
constitute a much more difficult subject, and the 
connection of them with the Lake harbors has 
often, to my knowledge, fatally prejudiced the 
former. There are applications for improvements 
of rivers, about which, as a matter of principle 
and constitutional power, I have no more doubt 
than about the harbors upon the Lakes or the At- 
lantic coast; and there are those which, in my 
judgment, come neither within the principle nor 
the constitutional power; but to draw a line be- 
tween the two classes of I cannot. I have 
witnessed numerous attempts to do this, but none 


of them have appeared to my mind to be very 
sound or very pra cal. , 
The facts circumstances are so very variant, 
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between the various applications, that 1 doubi 
whether any general ruie can be laid down which 
will be founda just and practicable; and | think 
the course most likely to secure agutistactory re- 
sult, with the least danger of a violation of prin- 
ciple, would be for Congress to act separately 
and independently upon each application, ‘I'here 
has appeared to me to be one broad distinction 
between these cuges, which has not always been 
regarded, but which I think always should be; it 
is between the applications to protect and secure 
the satety ot commerce upon rivers, where it ex- 
ists and 18 regularly carried on in defiance of the 
obstructions sought vo be removed, and in the face 
of the dangers they place in its way, and those 
applications which ask tor improvement of rivers, 
that commerce may be extended upon them where 
it 1s not. 

The one class appear to me to ask Congress to 
regulate and protect commerce upon rivers where 
commerce in tact exists, and the other to create it 
upon rivers where it does not exist. ‘his distinc- 
tion, if carefully observed, might aid in determin- 
ing some applications of botn classes; but it is 
not a sufticiently dividing line for practical legis- 
lation, if it is for the settlement ot the principle 
upon which all such applications should rest. 1 
use the term “commerce” in this definition, as 1 
do in this letter, in its constitutional sense and 
scope. 

1 must ask your pardon, gentlemen, for troubling 
you with so tong and hasty a communication, in 
reply to your note. Jt is not made for any public 
use, but to express to you very imperfectly some 
of my views upon the interesting subjects you 
bring to my notice, which I shali not have the 
pleasure of communicating in person, and to sat- 
isfy you that | am not indifferent to your re- 
quest, 

Be pleased to accept my thanks for your polite 


and obedient servant, 
Sinas WRriGHT. 
Messrs. N. B. Judd and others. 


Brief letters were read from Henry Clay, Mar- 


tin Van Buren, and Bradford R. Wood, express- 


ing their concurrence with the objects of the Con- 
vention. 
Latter from General Cass. 
Detroit, May 29, 1847. 
Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for your 
kind attention in transmitting me an invitation 
to attend the Convention on internal Improve- 
ment, which will meet in Chicago in July. Cir- 
cumstances, however, will put it out of my power 
to be present at that time. 
I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
Lewis Cass. 





DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS. 

The Convention submit to their fellow-citi- 
zens and to the Federal Government the follow- 
ing propositions, as expressing their own senti- 
ments and those of their constituents : 


First, That the Constitution of the United 
States was framed by practical men, for practical 
purposes, declared in its Preamble, “to provide 
for the common defence, to promote the general 
welfare, and to secure the blessings of Liberty ;” 
and was mainly designed to create a Government 
whose functions should and would be adequate to 
the protection of the common interests of all the 
States, or of two or more of them, which could 
not be maintained by the action of the separated 
States. That, in strict accordance with this object, 
the revenues derived from Commerce were sur- 
rendered to the General Government, with the 
express understanding that they should be applied 
to the promotion of those common interests. 

Second. That among these common interests and 
objects were: 1st, Foreign Commerce, to the reg- 
ulation of which the powers of the States severally 
were confessedly inadequate; and 2d, Internal 
Trade and Navigation, wherever the concurrence 
of two or more States was necessary to its preser- 
vation, or where the expenses of its maintenance 
should be equally borne by two or more States, 
and where, of course, those States must necessarily 
have a voice in its regulation ; and hence resulted 
the constitutional grant of power to Congress, 
“to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States.” 

Tiurd. That, being thus possessed both of the 
means and of the power which were denied to the 
States, respectively, Congress became obligated, by 
every consideration of good faith and common jus- 
tice, to cherish and increase both the kinds of com- 
merce thus committed to its care, by expanding and 
extending the means of conducting them, and ot 
affording them all those facilities and all that pro- 
tection which the States individually would have 
afforded, had the revenue and the authority been 
left to them. 

Fourth. That this obligation has ever been rec- 
egnised from the foundation of the Government, 
and has been fulfilled partially, by erecting light- 
houses, building piers for harbors, breakwaters, 
and sea-walls, removing obstructions in rivers, 


and providi other facilities for the commerce 
carried 01 From’ the ports of the Atlantiv voust , 


and the same obligations have been fulfilled to a 
much less extent in providing similar facilities for 
“ commerce among the States ;” and that the prin- 
ciple has been most emphatically acknowledged to 
embrace the Western Lakes and Rivers, by ap- 
propriations for numerous light-houses upon them, 
which appropriations have never been questioned 
in Congress as wanting constitutional authority. 

Fifth. That thus, by a series of acts, which have 
received the sanction of the people of the United 
States, and of every Department of the Federal 
Government, under all administrations, the com- 
mon understanding of the intent and objects of 
the framers of the Constitution, in granting to 
Congress the power to regulate commerce, has 
been manifested, and has been confirmed by the 
people; and this understanding has become as 
much a part of that instrument as any one of its 
most explicit provisions. 

Sizth. That the power “to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States and 
with the Indian tribes,” is, on its face, so palpably 
applicable, in its whole excent, to each of the sub- 
jects enumerated, equally and in the same man- 
ner, as to render any attempts to make it more 
explicit idle and futile; and that those who ad- 
mit the rightful application of the power to For- 
eign Commerce, by facilitating and protecting its 
operations, by improving harbors and clearing out 
navigable rivers, cannot consistently deny that it 
equally authorizes similar facilities to “Commerce 
among the States.” 

Seventh. That “ Foreign Commerce” is depend- 
ent upon internal trade for the distribution of its 
freights, and for the means of paying for them, so 
that whatever improves the one advances‘the other, 
and they are so inseparable that they should be 
regarded as one. That an export from the Ameri- 
can shore to a British port in Canada is as much 
foreign commerce as if it had been directly to 
Liverpool; and that an exportation to Liverpool 
neither gains nor loses any of the characteris- 
tics of foreign commerce by the directness or cir- 
cuity of the route, whether it passes through a 
custom house on the British side of the St. Law- 
rence, or descends through that river and its con- 
necting canals to the ocean, or whether it passes 
along the artificial communications and natural 
streams of any of the States to the Atlantic. 

Eighth. That the General Government, by ex- 
tending its jurisdiction over Lakes and Navigable 
Rivers, subjecting them to the same laws which 
prevail on the ocean, and on its bays and ports, 
not only for purposes of revenue, but to give se- 
curity to life and property, by the regulation of 
steamboats, has precluded itself from denying that 
jurisdiction for any other legitimate regulation of 
commerce. If it has power to control and restrain 
it must have the same power to protect, assist, and 
facilitate; and if it denies the jurisdiction in the 
a mode of action, it should renounce it in the 
other. 

Ninth, That, in consequence of the peculiar dan- 
gers of the navigation of the Lakes, arising from 
the want of harbors to shelter, and of the Western 
Rivers, from snags and other obstructions, there 
are no parts of the United States more emphati- 
cally demanding the prompt and continued care 
of the Government, to diminish those dangers, and 
to protect the property and life exposed to them ; 
and that any one who can regard provisions for 
those purposes as sectional, local, and not national, 
must be wanting in information of the extent of 
the commerce carried on upon those lakes and 
rivers, and of ‘the amount of teeming population 
occupied or interested in that navigation. 

Tenth. That, having regard to the relative pop- 
ulation, or to the extent of commerce, the appro- 
priations heretofore made for the interior rivers 
and lakes, and the streams connecting them with 
the ocean, have not been in a just and fair pro- 
portion to those made for the benefit of the Atlan- 
tic coast; and that the time has arrived when 
this injustice should be corrected, in the only 
mode in which it can be done, by the united, de- 
termined, and persevering efforts of those whose 
rights have been overlooked. 

Eleventh. That, independent of this right to pro- 
tection of “ commerce among the States,” the right 
of “common defence,” guarantied by the Consti- 
tution, entitles those citizens inhabiting the coun- 
try bordering upon the interior lakes and pen 
to such safe and convenient harbors as may affo 
shelter to a navy, wheneres it mapa “shone 
necessary by hostilities with our nei ; an 
that the A Ae RO of such harbors cannot safe- 
ly be delayed to the time which will demand its 
immediate 


use, 

Twelfth. That the argument most commonly 
urged against appropriations to protect “ com- 
merce among the States,’ and to defend the in- 
habitants of the frontiers, that they invite sec- 
tional combinations, to insure success to many 
unworthy objects, is founded pn a practical dis- 
trust of the Repeblican principles of our Govern- 





ment, and of the capacity of the people to select 
competent and honest representatives. Shi it 
may be urged with equal sorce against legislat: a} 
upon any other subject, involving varivus and 
extensive interests. ‘hat a just oppreciation of 
the rights and interests of all our tellow-citizens, 
in every quarter of the Union, disclaiming selfish 
and local purposes, will lead intelligent repre- 
sentatives vo such & distribution of tue means in 
the Treasury, upon a system of moderate and 
ultimate equality, as will in time meet the most 
urgent wants of all, and prevent those jealousies 
and suspicions which threaten the most serious 
danger to our Contederacy. P ! 

Ynirteenth. ‘hat we ure utterly incapable of 
perceiving the difference between a harbor for 
shelter and a harbor for commerce ; and suppose 
that a mole or pier which will afford safe auchor- 
age and protection to a vessel against a storm, 
must necessarily improve such harbor, and adapt 
it to commercial purposes. : 

Fourteenth, ‘That vhe imposts on foreign goods 
and the public lands, being the common heritage 
of all our citizens, so long as these resources Con- 
tinue, the imposition of any special burden on any 
portion of the people, to obtain the means of ac- 
complishing objects equally within the duty and 
the competency of the General Government, 
would be unjust and oppressive. 

Fifteenth. ‘hat we disavow all and every attempt 
to connect the cause of internal trade and “ com- 
merce among the States” with the fortunes of any 
political party; but that we mean to place that 
cause upon such immutable principles of truth, 
Justice, and constitutional duty, as shall commana 
the respect of all parties, and the deference of all 
candidates for public favor. 


——_—_>—___ 


A WOLF STORY. 


It was about eleven o’clock at night, when a 
long howl was heard, which sounded so close and 
startling, that with one accord we suspended our 
work. At the same moment, old George, who was 
the sentry, called tous. Weran to the wagons, 
and jumped upon them. A dozen enormous 
wolves were prowling about the outside edge of 
the bright circle thrown by our lanterns. tear 
of the hght kept'them off ; but each moment they 
were growing bolder, and it was easy to see that 
they would not be long without attacking us. 

1 looked to the priming of my carbine and pis- 
tols. Ivan was similarly armed; but the carriers 
had only their pikes, hatchets, and knives. With 
these weapons, nowever, they boldly awaited the 
attack. 

Half an hour passed in this state of suspense, 
the wolves occasionally advancing a pace or two 
into the circle of light, but always retreating 
again. At length one of them approached so near, 
that 1 asked George if it would not be advisable 
to reward his temerity with a bullet. 

“ Yes,” was the answer; “if you are certain of 
hitting nim.” 

“ Why must I be certain ?” 

“ Because, if you kill him, his companions will 
amuse themselves with eating him. ‘f‘o be sure,” 
added he to himself, if they once taste blood they 
will be mad for more.” 

“The mark is so good,” said I, “I can hardly 
miss him.” 

“ Fire, then, in God’s name!” returned George; 
“all this must end one way or other.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth, I fired, 
and the wolf writhed in agony on the snow. In 
an instant half a dozen wolves darted forward, 
and seizing their comrade, carried him off in the 
darkness. 

The howling now increased, and it was evident 
more wolves were arriving. At length there was 
a moment’s silence. 

“Do you hear the horses?” said George ; “how 
they neigh.and paw! It’sasignal for us to be 
prepared.” 

“I thought the wolves were gone,” replied I; 
“they have left off howling.” 

“No; they have finished their repast, and are 
preparing for an attack. Here they come!” 

At that moment, eight or ten wolves, that, in 
the imperfect, flickering light, looked as big as 
jackasses, rushed forward, and, instead of endeav- 
oring to pass under the wagons, bounded boldly 
upon them. By some chance, however, none of 
them attacked the wagon on which I was posted. 

The cart on my right, defended by George, was 
escaladed by three wolves, one of which was 
immediately disabled by a thrust of the vigorous 
old man’s pike. A ball from my carbine settled 
another; and seeing George’s hatchet raised over 
the head of a third, I knew he wanted no further 
aid, and looked to see what was going on at my 
left. Two wolves had attacked the wagon which 
was defended by one of George’s sons, who re- 
ceived the first of his foes with a lance thrust. 
But apparently no vital part was touched, and the 
wolf had broken the pike with his teeth; so that 
for a moment the man opposed to him had noth- 
ing but a pole wherewith to defend himself. The 
second wolf was scrambling along the cart, and 
was on the point of attacking him, when I sprung 
from one wagon to the other, and fired one of my 
pistols into the animal’s ear. He fell dead by the 
side of his companion, who was rulling in the snow 
and making violent efforts to tear the broken lance 
from his wound. 

Meantime, Ivan was hard at work, and I heard 
a carbine or two pistol shots, which told me that 
our adversaries were as warmly received on the 
left as on the right of the line. An instant later, 
four wolves again crossed the circle of light, but 
this time in full retreat; and at the same mo- 
ment, to our no small astonishment, three others, 
that we had thought dead or mortally wounded, 
raised themselves up and followed their compan- 
ions, leaving large tracks of blood behind them. 
Three carcasses remained upon the field of battle. 

“ Load again, and quickly,” cried George. “I 
know their ways ; they will be back again directly.” 
And the old man pointed with his finger into the 
darkness. I listened, and heard distant howlings 
replying to the nearerones. What we had as yet 
had was a mere skirmish; the general engage- 
ment was to come. 

“Look behind you!” cried a voice. I turned, 
and saw two fiery eyes gleaming on the top of the 
snow wall in the rear. Before I could draw a 
trigger, the wolf gave a leap, and falling upon 
one of the horses, struck his fangs into his throat. 
Three men left their wagons. 

“There is but one wolf,” cried George, “and 
one man is enough. Let the others remain at their 
posts.” 

Two of the men resumed their places. The 
third crept upon his hands and knees among the 
horses, who, in their terror, were kicking and 
plunging violently, and throwing themselves 
against the carts by which they were surrounded. 
The next instant I saw the gleam of a knife 
blade, and the wolf let go the horse, which reared 
upon his hind legs, the blood streaming from his 
throat. A dark mass was rolling and struggling 
on the ground ; it was the man and wolf. - 

At the end of a few seconds the man stood up. 
“David,” said he to one of his comrades, come 
and help me carry away this carrion. The horses 
won't be quiet while it lies here.” 

They dragged the wolf toward George’s wagon, 
and then, raising it from the ground, the old man 
took it by the hind legs, as though it had been a 
hare, and threw it outside the line of carts. 

“Well, Nicholas,” said George, tothe success- 
ful combatant, “don’t you take your place again ?” 

7 No,” replied the other; I have enough as it 
is! 

“Are you wounded ?” cried Louise, opening the 
door of the telegue. 

“T believe I have killed my last wolf,” answer- 
ed the poor fellow in a faint voice. 

I gave George my carbine, and hastened to the 
wounded man. A part of his jaw was torn away, 
and the blood flowed abundantly from a large 
wound in his neck. [I for a moment feared that 
the carotid artery was opened, and, scarcely know- 
ing whether I did right or wrong, I seized a hand- 
ful of snow and applied it to the wound. The 
sufferer uttered a cry, and fainted away. 

“Oh God!” cried Louise, “have mercy upon 
him!” 

“'To your posts!” shouted George in a stento- 
rian voice ; “the wolves are upon us.” 

I left the wounded man in Louise’s care, and 
jumped upon the cart. 

I can give no details of the combat that follow- 
ed. 1 had too much occupation myself to attend 
to what my comrades were doing. We were at- 
tacked by at least twenty wolves at once. After 
discharging my two pistols, I armed myself with 
an axe George gave me. The fight lasted nearly 
a quarter of an hour, and certainly the scene was 
one of the most terrible it is possible to ima- 
gine. At length, and just.as I was splitting the 
skull of a wolf that hung on to one of the wheels 
of my wagon, a shout of triumph resounded all 
along our line, and again our enemies fled; but 
this time it was for good. 

Three of our men were wounded, besides Nich- 
olas, who was still alive, but in a desperate con- 
dition. We were obliged to shoot the horse that 
had been torn by the wolf. 

By daybreak a passage was opened through the 
wall of snow, and we resumed our journey. The 
evening of the same day we reached a small vil- 
lage where we found an inn, that under any other 
circumstances would have been pronounced abom- 
inable, but which appeared a palace after three 
such days had passed. The following morning 
we parted from our friends, the carriers, leaving 
George five hundred rubles to divideamong them. 





Picture oF a Sournern PianteR.—He would 
not sell a chicken, nor a dozen of eggs, nor a 
bushel of peaches, nor a calf, for any considera- 
tion. He is above that! He raises cotton—he 
does! He rides in a six hundred dollar carriage, 
for which he is in debt. His daughters thrum a 
piano that never will be paid for. He buys co 
which he could raise at ten cents a bushel, 
pays sixty cents for it, after two and @ half per 


cent. advance to his commission merchant. He 
could raise his own tobacco, yet he pays three 
dollars a pound for “Richmond scented.” He 
could raise his own hogs—yet he patronizes Cin- 
cinnati. The consequences are disastrous. Being 
the possessor of one staple, he fluctuates with the 
market of that article. tle takes the “Price 
Current,” he pays postage, he gobbles down the 
English news like a cormorant. If he sells to- 
day, he’ll lose; therefore he’ll wait for better ad- 
vice, He is “mixed up” in cotton, and is a gam- 
bler therein. Meantime he wants money, drafts 
on his tactor. He wants cotton goods and cloths 
for his plantation, that he could make at home. 
He orders them, and feels “large.” ‘The manu- 
fucturer, the usurer, the ship, tne freighter, the 
drayman, the warehouseman, the seller, and, 
finaily, the commission merchant, all havea finger 
in the pw of profits, and the proud, foolish planter 
pays them ali. ‘Lhe year closes, and he is up to 
is eyebrows in debt! ‘This is the result of his 
not “calculating,” nor even guessing the differ- 
ence between farming and pianting. One sup- 
ports a family, the other supports pride, until 
“ pride gets a tall.””—New Orleans paper. 
gts 

Minesora.—The name of this new Territory, a 
correspondent of the Galena Gazette says, is the 
Sioux name of the St. Peter’s river, and is com- 
posed of two words—mine, water, and sotah, turbid, 
or whitish turbid, in contradiction from uhe red- 
dish tinge which muddy streams generally have. 
At the junction of the St. Peter’s with the Mis- 
sissippi, especially in the high waters of the 
spring, the difference in the color of the streams 
is quite perceptible, at a distance of tour or five 
hundred yards. As it appears to be a settled 
principle to give the new States and Territories 
the name of the principal stream running through 
them, as is the case with Missouri, Lowa, Lllinous, 
and Wisconsin, the word Minesota (should be 
Minesotah) is quite appropriate, as the St. Peter’s 
is undoubtedly the longest if not the largest river 
in the new Territory. The name is pronounced 
Min-ne-so'-tah. 


A Lone Diw.—An accident lately happened to 
a commercial gentleman, who, in the course of his 
business, had occasion to enter a soap and candle 
manufactory in Change alley, London, which, as 
it has been unattended with serious consequences, 
may be repeated for amusement. The gentleman 
alluded to was descending some steps adjoining 
the melting vat, when his foot slipped, und he 
was precipitated into the agreeable liquid. A 
workman who was by seized him as he arose, but, 
from the unctuous nature of his covering, he was 
again consigned to the vat. A second pull extri- 
cated the sufferer, in the shape of a tremendous 
candle, the whole outward man being encased 
with tallow. 
Ricans 

Tue Wasuineton Treaty or 1842.—In the 
dinner speech of Mr. Webster at Savannah, we 
find the following anecdote: “ Mr. Fox’s habit,” 
said Mr. Webster, “ was to convert day into night, 
and 7 o’clock in the afternoon was early in the 
morning for him.” An honest Quaker said to Mr. 
W. “1 hope thee and friend Fox will watch and 
pray for peaee!” “Yea, friend,” was the reply 
of Mr. W.; “1 will keep the day watch, and he 
will keep the night watch.” 

SSE 

A new York paper remarks: 

“That General Taylor will be elected would 
seem probable, from the fact that the Abolition- 
ists oppose him.” 

There does not seem to be much reason in a 
remark of this kind. The “Abolitionists” op- 
posed Mr. Clay’s election; and not only that, but 
they defeated it, too. In so doing, we have no doubt 
that a large proportion of them acted as conscien- 
tiously as members of any other party ; but it can- 
not be denied that the consequences were most 
disastrous.—Salem Gazette. 

HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 

found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 


prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Akmstronc & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 


ALTIMORKE DEPOSITORY for the agency and sale o 

rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 North street, Bal- 

timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: 

Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditary 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenologica) 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phre- 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement ot Memory, Phren- 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man, Ele- 
ments uf Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &c. 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec- 
tures to Young Men, Xe. 

‘Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum- 
ner’s Peace Oration ; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s Lectures on 
Mesmerism; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconsti- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument; Sia 
very Coneietent with Christianity; Emancipation in the 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem; Wiley & Putnam’s desi- 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Coukery ; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho- 
nography ; Lowell’s and Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tan; Illustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Pub- 
lishers’ prices. 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers at a 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 











EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missiouary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where ail persons having business with either ot 
the Svcieties, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
, WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 


WWJEW MILLINERY.—Miss Mortey will this day open 
an extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China pearl and fine English straws, 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
Kuena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, French 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 
ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 
ROTON HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 
May 6.—¢f J. LELAND MOORE. 














HALL, No.8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 

¢ Baltimore, is prepared ‘to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 

AULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner oJ 

Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de- 
tivered in any part of the city, free of cartage. | Aprii 29. 


|S gr tre TEMPERANCE HOTEL, “Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


SILVER WARE, of every descriptjon and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. Warner, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


J yess MASON, Fushionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 

has permanently located his establishment in the Wash- 

ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 

more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus- 

tomers, on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
April 29. 














R. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


REE PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Retail, north- 
west corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) The subscriber, having procured a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur- 
chased of Joel Fisher, all of which may be relied on as the pro- 
duct of Free Ludor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
poblie generally. Being the wholesale and retail agent of the 
ree Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent of 
the American Free Produce Association, for the sale of the 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 
March 4.—Im GEORGE W. TAYLOR. ~ 


T= DAILY NATIONAL WHIG is published in the city 
of Washington, every day, at three o’clock P. M., Sun- 
days excepted, and served to subscribers in the City, at the 
Navy Yard, in Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, 
the same evening, at six and a quarter cents a week, payable 
to the sole agent of the Whig, G. L. Gillchrest, Esq., or his 
order. It is also mailed to any part of the United States for 
$4 per annum, or $2 for six months, payable in advance. 
Advertisements of ten lines or less inserted one time for 50 
cents, two times for 75 cents, three times for $1, one week for 
$1.75, two weeks for $2.75, one month for $4, two months for 
$7; three months for $10, six months for $16, one year for 
#30, payable alwavs in advance. 

The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks 
the sentiments of the bed party of the Union on every 

uestion of. public policy. It advocates the election to the 
residency of Zachary ‘Taylor, su t to the decision of a 
Whig National Convention. [t es war to the knife upon 
all the measures and acts of the Administration deemed to be 
adverse to the interests of the country, and exposes without 
fear or favor the corruptions of the party in power. Its col- 
ummns are open to every man in the country, for the discus- 
sion of political or any other questions. 

In addition to politics, a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics, &c. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Lit- 
erature will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly 
list of the Patents issued by the Patent Office will likewise 
be published—the whole forming a complete family news- 


paper. 
The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the 
Daily National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for 
the low price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double 
sheet of eight will be given whenever the press of mat- 
ter shall justify it. 

The Memoirs of General Taylor, written expressly for the 
National Whig, are in course of publication. They com- 
menced with the second ype pee amet of copies of 
which have been printed, to supply calls for nam ' 

— CHS. W. FENTON 


+ Proprietor of the National ie. 
P.S. Auw daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the 
United States are requested to insert this advertisement once 
a week for six months, noting the price for publishing the 
same at the bottom of the advertisement, and send the pa- 
per containing it to the National Whig office, and the amount 
will be duly remitted. Our editorial brethren are also re- 
quested to notice the National Whig in their reading columns. 
June 17.—6m Cc. W. F. 


H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
W and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 














¢ Solicitor 
Land Agent, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. . 
i, mia acs rman 





[sPRoven LARD OIL.—No. | Lard Oil, for Lamps ; No 
* 2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
T rr wwstatee Pepa speaks of its quality : 2 
ave made full trial of the No.2 Lard Oil, whic 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can com deci. 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wool of different grades 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article ot 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. | have als¢ 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” - 
For sale L 4 oe : 
‘THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
June 24. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
J OHN G, WILMOT, Pauper Hanger and Uphoisterer, No. 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared to 
do all kinds ot Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made w order: aiso 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29. 


QTANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counselior ut 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan.7, ° 
— Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Rooms 
would inform their friends and the public general] y, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parjoy 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, ang 
a variety of imitation woud colors. ‘They would request per- 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their assort 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment jy, 
the city. ‘They would aiso inform shipping merchants, that 
they have alsv on hand Shipping Chairs of ail kinds: also, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Lops, Chair Stutf, &e.- 4j} 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terms 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J.B. MATHIoY, 
WORTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Uffice,) Altorney and Counsetlor ut Luw 
Washington, D. U., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, ay, ‘| 





the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hay 
ing business with Congress, the War, Ireasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departinents, the General Land Office 
Peusion Office, Oftice of indian Atiairs, Patent Office. &e. 
Feb. 11.—4t 

INONA AND THE FANALIC.—TLhese interesting 

and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra. 
tive of the influence of siavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcurn, at the Liberty Kooms, No. 45 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Kdward Harwood, Cin 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Siavery Depositories in Boston, 


New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, .1U cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 


Dp eee PHILLIPS, Belihunger, Locksmith, and Snath 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved pian. April 29.—tf 
‘KEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 Soulh Cu 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 








size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and rillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as has wom tor the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Aiso on hand, and maue 


to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wovl, Cotton, anu 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. in store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable tor parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a m 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches, 

N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 

April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 
LOT OF GUNS, tie largest and best sevected in the 
markei.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 

Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shvoting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex- 
changed. A great varicty of everything appertaining to the 
business. Biunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Kitles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold luw for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Luv, 

and Commissioner to take Depositions and Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Kighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7 


YREAT eduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Leacu 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Ventistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain ‘leeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in 
sertedat from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artiticial gums, inserted so as to be usetul 
in masticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persous having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perteet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tt 
MO THE LAVIES.—TuHomaAs H. STANFORD, sout/eust 
corner of Saratoga und Green streets, Bullimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, aud makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the tollowing low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2 2%; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetierson’s aud Ties, $1.12 1 2. 
Thin Soles.—1ip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes maile for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. pril 22. 
INDOW SHADES.—Gerorce Fayaux has removed 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 














receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shudes, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 


continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectiully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. pril 22. 
¥/7ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil Hons 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. an. 28 


— aera 


S' ENCER & NORTH, Altorneys and Counsellors a 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Oitice, Standard Buildings. | ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eudaw street, 
e opposite the Eutaw House, Bultimore.—Vrawings vt 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&e. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Co 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to ordet 


Drawing School—Instruction given in the art of Draw 
ing. April 22 
T)k. JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitio ver 

of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 2° 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 


and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. : 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st, 
first door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand 4 se- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satistac 
tion. April 22—-ly 
IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent Atna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &c. 
Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY 
YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subseri- 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wi'h 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 


subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A..'T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGKAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, 1oF 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of appasatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. : 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters 
burg, Virginia, Mechanica’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 





Paris, 127 Vieille Kue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 

street. sarees Jan. 7. 
O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 
turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 


retail of the National Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


EN'TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publiv 

cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The sul scr! 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the Americat 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform | the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TRUTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

lt is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement 4 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively cireulated in the Spring. It may, however, b¢ 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following : 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Amer 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality ° 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; 
Keproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible ATs" 
ment, by a Virginian ; Alvan Stewart’s Argument ; Winov4 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alm 
nac for 1847 ; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, ! 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with aquantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specity: 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attend 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 


HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR poi iss pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care "4 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, dcs!é be 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to "amp oe 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery val 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the follew as 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand pond 
Fmt ar at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 2% cop 

1, &e. 








All orders must enclose the cash, and cheat designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. , 
Also for ante, Rademacher’s German Liberty i = 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, fuse nigh 
gravings, &e., at the Depository of the ——s and fe 
-S. society, No. 5 Spruce street, ee 
4 gS pence WILLIAM HAKNED- 


a vary ot 
SLOW & PEUGH, General nts for the recev ery ; 
Bue before Congress and ba ‘ae oul Departmen'#) 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. _ 6 
Omice, corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D 
Jan. 7. 
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